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Selection of Library Students’ 
By C. C. Williamson 


iw a library school finds that it has more 

applicants for admission than it can 
accept, it is clearly advisable to take only 
those who give promise of promptly mak- 
ing a place for themselves in some 
branch of library service and passing rap- 
idly to positions of responsibility, with 
many years of professional service ahead 
of them. A serious effort is made at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia 
University to achieve this result by ap- 
proving applicants for admission only 
after careful examination of such facts 
as can be secured in regard to their abil- 
ity and personality, instead of accepting 
those who meet the formal educational 
requirements in the order in which they 
present themselves until the limit pre- 
viously decided upon is reached. 

The selective process centers attention 
on age, mental ability, previous records 
of scholarship, knowledge of modern 
languages, independent intellectual inter- 
ests as shown by the amount and char- 
acter of voluntary reading of books and 
magazines, previous experience in some 
kind of library work, and personal traits 
which have been found to be most im- 
portant in the different types of library 
service. Applicants are sometimes re- 
jected because they are believed to be 
too old to be a safe risk, either from 
their own personal point of view or from 
the point of view of the school. It is 
stated in the announcement of the School 
of Library Service that “Persons over 
thirty-five are advised not to apply un- 
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less they have been continuously engaged 
in library work or in some similar in- 
tellectual pursuit.” 

Many applications are received from 
persons well over thirty-five. A few of 
them have had successful experience in 
some branch of library work and have 
reached a point where they wish to get 
complete professional training, either for 
their own personal satisfaction, or for 
professional advancement, or in order to 
change to some other type of service. 
They may even find it necessary in order 
to hold their present positions under in- 
stitutional or governmental rules and 
regulations. Age is not usually allowed 
to debar such applicants, especially if 
they come on leave of absence, intending 
to return to the same position or to 
another one in the same institution. It 
is not often that an applicant is rejected 
because he is too young, for few stud- 
ents graduate from college under twenty. 
In case of doubt on some other point, 
however, a very young applicant is oc- 
casionally advised to take a position as 
an untrained library assistant for a year 
or more before seeking admission. 

The applicant’s college course is ex- 
amined with reference both to its content 
and the record of success as shown in 
the grades attained. The object of re- 
quiring a Bachelor’s degree for admis- 
sion is to give a reasonable assurance that 
the applicant has what is known as a 
“liberal” education. Many institutions, 
even some of those on the University’s 


1 Adapted from the Report of the Director of the School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
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approved list, confer the Bachelor’s de- 
gree for a course of study that is very 
largely vocational in character. Special- 
ized training for other professions, even 
for teaching, furnishes an inadequate 
basis for librarianship. 

To have any chance of being admitted 
to one of the best medical schools, a 
student must have made his choice of a 
profession early ses in his college 
course to have shaped his program of 
study so as to include a large amount of 
the pre-medical sciences, biology, bacter- 
iology, chemistry, and physics. The de- 
cision to take up library service is often 
not made until a student has completed 
or almost completed his college course. 
Then too frequently it is discovered that 
he has had an inadequate or unsatisfac- 
tory preparation for professional library 
training and for many kinds of library 
service. Perhaps the most frequent de- 
fect in college preparation is the lack 
of modern languages, German particu- 
larly. 

Since the content of the college course 
giving a satisfactory preparation for li- 
brary service is not confined within such 
definite limits as in the case of medicine, 
engineering, and some other professions, 
it seems to be assumed by many students 
and even by vocational advisers that the 
character of the college course does not 
matter. Hence, too often it is to be 
feared, the college senior who has failed 
to plan his course for any particular pro- 
fession thinks of business or of teach- 
ing, and if neither of these seems attrac- 
tive he may turn to library work. If 
the number of applicants for admission 
continues to increase, it is probable that 
we shall find it desirable to pay more and 
more attention to the character of the 
college course pursued by the candidate. 

This will mean that a student who has 
not decided before he is through college 
that he wants to enter the library school 
may find himself debarred. Inability to 
read modern languages is the most seri- 
ous and most common defect at the pres- 
ent time, and this should be called to the 
attention of deans and vocational ad- 
visers of colleges throughout the country. 


A Course for Librarians 


Advice is occasionally sought as to how 
to plan in advance a college course to 


prepare for library service. As satis- 
factory a general statement as we have 
been able to make is printed in the an- 
nual Announcement. With the hope that 
it may reach some who ought to be guided 
by it, but will not see the Announce- 
ment, the statement may be quoted here: 

In general, the best preparation for library 
service includes a rather wide range of sub- 
jects and no part of the college course is to 
be considered as pre-vocational in the nar- 
rower sense. Foreign languages, literature, 
history, economics, sociology, psychology, and 
the natural sciences are all important. A stu- 
dent preparing to enter the School of Library 
Service should not fail to acquire a good read- 
ing knowledge of French and German. Other 
modern languages are useful and some know!l- 
edge of Latin is highly desirable. In planning 
his college course the student should ordinar- 
ily seek breadth of view and an introduction 
to many fields of knowledge. 


It is a well-known fact that grades 
received in college are not closely corre- 
lated with success in professional or other 
careers. No scientific studies have been 
made of the correlation of college grades 
with grades in the library school or with 
success in professional library work, but 
rather careful attention to the college 
records of students admitted to the 
School of Library Service points to the 
conclusion that an applicant who has 
made only an average record in college 
and in some subjects has fallen below 
the average is not likely to do well in 
the library school or make a marked suc- 
cess in his professional work. College 
records have, of course, to be read with 
discrimination. High grades in a small, 
weak college may not point to exceptional 
mental ability, while low marks in certain 
institutions are not to be interpreted as 
an indication of infericr ability. Some 
able students are indifferent to marks, 
while others make weak or irregular 
records because they devote themselves 
to extracurricular activities or to earning 
their living. However, allowance hav- 
ing been made for the defects of college 
grades as a criterion of intellectual ca- 
pacity, they do seem to be one of the most 
dependable elements in our selective sys- 
tem, and applications are frequently re- 
jected on account of poor college records. 

A library school is forced in self- 
defense to adopt a selective system in 
which general ability and suitable per- 
sonality, as well as excellence in scholar- 
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ship are emphasized, because of an un- 
fortunate but widely prevailing opinion 
that these qualities are not required in 
library workers. Even college professors 
and student advisers in the best colleges 
seem to entertain this mistaken idea. Ap- 
plicants for admission naturally include 
college instructors in many cases among 
the names they are asked to give of per- 
sons who can speak from _ personal 
knowledge concerning their character, 
experience, ability, and fitness for library 
work. Their answers to the specific 
questions about applicants reveal the at- 
titude of college teachers toward library 
work as a career. To the question, “Do 
you consider the candidate’s ability (a) 
exceptional, (b) more than average, (c) 
average, or (d) less than average?” the 
answer not infrequently is “Average gen- 
eral ability but probably above the aver- 
age for library work.” In some such 
expression as this a college professor 
often reveals his opinion that a mediocre 
student is quite likely to shine among li- 
brarians. One professor of English in 
a Southern college answered in the super- 
lative most of the questions put to him 
about an applicant, and in regard to his 
general ability wrote “Too much ability 
to be a librarian.” We have had some 
reason to feel that this attitude on the 
part of college officers and teachers may 
be in part responsible for the fact, which 
those familiar with conditions have long 
admitted to be the case, that men and 
women of superior ability do not fre- 
quently enter the library profession. 


Ability and Library Service 

There is some reason to fear that the 
vocational advisers in certain institutions 
of high rank quite unconsciously pursue 
a policy of directing graduates of medi- 
ocre ability and attainments into library 
service. It is not at all uncommon for 
an applicant to admit that he thinks of 
turning to library work because there 
seems to be nothing else open to him. 
Mature men and women who have tried 
unsuccessfully one or more kinds of work 
frequently decide they are certain to suc- 
ceed as librarians if they are permitted 
to take the training. The same com- 
plaint is heard, of course, in regard to 
the profession of teaching. In both 
fields the need at the present time is not 





the recruiting of larger numbers so much 
as it is to increase the proportion of ap- 
plicants of superior ability among those 
seeking admission to the training schools. 

The library schools must assume a 
considerable part of the difficult task of 
combating this low and entirely erroneous 
opinion of the intellectual and personal 
qualities required in library service. The 
schools are the gateway to the profes- 
sion. Its standards will be those main- 
tained by the library schools as a group. 
On the assumption that an acute short- 
age of trained librarians has existed, 
many new library schools have been 
started in the last few years and enroll- 
ments in the older schools have been 
greatly increased. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether this effort to increase 
the quantity of the library school output 
will result in the long run in the improve- 
ment of library service. 

Little is known of the part which the 
librarian’s own reading habits have in 
his professional success. In some types 
of library service it must be a preponder- 
ant element and in all types it is probably 
a very important one. It would therefore 
seem to be desirable to pay particular 
attention to the reading habits of appli- 
cants for admission to a library school. 
By the time a man or woman is through 
college and has had one or more years 
of experience in library work or in teach- 
ing or in some other field, the reading 
habits he will carry through life have 
probably been pretty well fixed. At all 
events, the library school in one short 
academic year has all it can do to im- 
part the minimum essentials of library 
training without attempting to form or 
reform the student’s reading habits and 
interests, which would involve in most 
cases a thorough diagnosis and treatment 
for defects in his general education. In 
our selective system of admission we 
learn far less about an applicant’s read- 
ing habits than could be desired. He is 
asked to list the general periodicals he 
reads regularly, as well as the profes- 
sional library journals, and to list as 
many of the books he has read in the 
last two years as he can recall. The 
answers to these simple questions, how- 
ever, are revealing. Occasionally it ap- 
pears that a college graduate who aspires, 
as a librarian, to guide the reading of 
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the public finds sufficient mental nourish- 
ment in Good Housekeeping or the Lit- 
erary Digest, or fails to recall a single 
book, old or new, of any literary merit 
which he has read in the two years pre- 
ceding. It goes without saying that an 
applicant with such limited reading in- 
terests is denied admission. 


Value of Investigation 


Information of much significance, 
though not easy to evaluate and interpret, 
is secured by means of a questionnaire 
sent to persons whose names the appli- 
cant gives when requested to submit “‘the 
names and addresses of at least three 
people. who can speak from _ personal 
knowledge concerning your character, ex- 
perience, ability, and fitness for library 
work.” Usually these “references” are 
personal friends who, desiring to help 
the candidate, magnify his virtues and 
abilities and ignore his defects. Often 
they frankly confess they do not know 
much about the applicant. Few of the 
replies can be taken at their face value, 
but studied comparatively they do as a 
rule assist greatly in reaching a decision 
as to whether an applicant should be ac- 
cepted or rejected or given further in- 
vestigation. The only replies that as a 
class are found to be accurate, discrim- 
inating and reliable, come from libra- 





rians. This is but natural since a libra- 
rian looks upon an applicant for 
admission to the profession, even though 
he may be a personal friend, with refer- 
ence to the qualities which he knows 
from experience are necessary for suc- 
cess. If the librarian who has a first- 
hand knowledge of the work of an appli- 


‘cant reports, for example, that he does 


not have a sense of accuracy, is not 
scrupulous in keeping appointments, or 
does not work well with others, admis- 
sion is refused, or a more thorough in- 
vestigation made. 

A personal interview by one or more 
officers of the school is desirable, but 
it would obviously be impracticable to 
require every applicant to come to New 
York for that purpose. In case the cor- 
rect decision is not reasonably apparent 
from the documentary evidence, a candi- 
date who lives within easy reach of the 
University is asked to come for a per- 
sonal interview. Arrangements are often 
made for an applicant living in some 
other part of the country to be inter- 
viewed by a librarian known personally 
to officers of the school, usually one of 
our own graduates who has had exper- 
ience in selecting applicants for his own 
staff, in whose judgment we have con- 
fidence. Reports from such interviews 
ordinarily clear up a doubtful case. 


How THE LIBRARIAN CAN HELP THE GEOGRAPHY TEACHER 


L !2RARIEs can assist markedly in delet- 
ing the driest and poor books published 
under the name of geography. It stands to 
reason that the student of geography of a 
particular country, or the person of geographi- 
cal training whose years have been spent in 
a region is a better writer than the person 
who has only lightly studied or merely traveled 
through the country. For instance, there is 
a book for children called a geography reader 
which the author states in the preface is writ- 
ten to accompany her dressed dolls which she 
delightedly remarks have become so popular. 
Now, no. one has any objection to a book 
written to accompany the dolls; the objection 
is rather that the book is sold under the cap- 
tion that deludes the teacher into thinking 
that she will receive a helpful book in begin- 
ning geography. 

o illustrate again, a county superintendent 
of schools in the middle west writes a pleas- 
ant book on how people travel. You can im- 
agine that the ride on the elephant lacks 
considerable in the way of really describing 
how that feat is accomplished and that the 


caravan of donkeys and camels is devoid of 
the arduous features usually accompanying 
such a trip. In this field, as in other writing, 
the author of a successful book is tempted to 
write many books. With close study neces- 
sary to make countries appear as they are, and 
in the haste of writing, a series of books may 
get thin. We have children’s books on Africa 
that give one the joyful feeling that Africa 
is similar to Iowa or Wisconsin. . . 

And lastly is the book of pleasant chatter, 
purporting to tell about a country, but reveal- 
ing nothing. The trend of selection of books 
in | pene is away from the mere travelog 
and toward the book that interprets the life 
and work of the people in terms of natural 
conditions. It is away from the book that 
does not show knowledge, or that presents it 
in monotonous style. If librarians will in- 
creasingly discard books written by the un- 
prepared, books that make all countries feel 
alike, and pleasant chatterbooks that are 
named geography, they will serve the schools 
well.—Leavelva Bradbury in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. 
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The Drama Shelf 


N the months since The Drama Shelf 

last appeared in the BULLETIN a 
number of events have occurred in the 
publishing of dramatic works. A few of 
the events are plays themselves; a few, 
works concerning the drama. 


At the head of the latter list should 
come S. W. Cheney’s The Theatre, 
(Longmans) a beautiful, complete, and 
correspondingly expensive book which is 
highly recommended for reference de- 
partments which can afford it. The his- 
tory of the theater in all lands is ade- 
quately and accurately covered, and the 
book is elaborately illustrated and turned 
out. 


Two volumes and a quarterly maga- 
zine make up a new service in drama 
study, by Bruce Carpenter (Prentice- 
Hall). The Way of the Drama is the 
“master” or text book. It is accom- 
panied by A Book of Dramas, an adequate 
anthology, as anthologies go, and both are 
to be supplemented by a quarterly mag- 
azine which will analyse and review cur- 
rent plays in the light of the principles 
laid down in the text. 


Two really outstanding plays have 
made their appearance between the cov- 
ers, and a number less important. 


The Criminal Code by Martin Flavin 
(Liveright) is practically the only can- 
didate for the Pulitzer Prize the Fall 
season has produced. That it will 
win the award is another question, but it 
is a powerful play and a true one—a so- 
ciological (don’t let the word frighten 
you) study of prison life which is far 
from beside the point of certain recent 
occurrences in penal institutions in wide- 
ly separated parts of the country. There 
will be many who will be unable to grasp 
or to agree with the central thesis that 
there is a real criminal code to which 
those who are pronounced criminals— 
however unjustly in some cases—by the 
code of the law, must adhere; a code in 
which essential decency and honor are as 


vital as in the outside world. But there 
will be few who will not be gripped by 
the despair in the story of the boy, un- 
justly committed, whose steadfastness to 
the code forced upon him twice snatches 
him from freedom back into the torture 
of the cell. The author, incidentally, had 
three plays running on Broadway at the 
same time this Fall. The other two were 
Broken Dishes, a purposeful comedy of 
domestic life, which may possibly see 
publication—although it is more of an 
acting than a reading play—and Cross 
Roads, a tender and realistically told pic- 
ture of the problems of college life and 
adolescence, which departed after a few 
weeks’ run, praised by the critics for its 
inherent truthfulness and accurate writ- 
ing but scantily patronized by a public 
which apparently wants its college sto- 
ries done in the Hollywood tradition. 


The other outstanding published play 
is Berkeley Square by John Balderston 
(Macmillan). Although written by an 
American, the play had its first presen- 
tation in London, where it ran for nearly 
a year. It is now in New York with 
essentially the same cast, headed by Les- 
lie Howard. Here is something partially 
new under the dramatic sun. The au- 
thor makes acknowledgment of intel- 
lectual indebtedness to The Sense of the 
Past by Henry James. An additional 
bow in the direction of the shades of a 
Missourian who once wrote something 
about a Connecticut Yankee would not 
have been entirely amiss—although it 
must be said that the author of Berkeley 
Square is more interested in the meta- 
physical complications of a character 
transplanted into the past than in a strict 
comparison of social conditions in two 
ages. Of course, the opportunities for 
satire are almost limitless in such a sit- 
uation, and the commendable restraint 
the author has employed adds to their 
effectiveness. The comedy of the situa- 
tion is most obvious when the play is 
seen; reading it emphasizes, rather, the 
fine poignancy (that sorely overworked 
word is really deserved here) which the 
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love story of Peter Standish, 1928, and 
Helen Pettigrew, 1784, possesses. Alto- 
gether it is an unusual piece of work, 
well worth either seeing or reading. 


From the sublime—well, at any rate, 
Skidding by one A. Rouverol has seen 
the light of day in a paper edition 
(French). Its chief claim to fame is 
that it is said to be “wholesome.” 


Another publication in somewhat the 
same category is Kibitzer by J. Swerling 
and E. Robinson (French). It is a big 
town comedy about a noisy showoff. 


When Walter Hampden revived Bonds 
of Interest for a brief period this Fall, 
the event was made the occasion of a re- 
issue of the Benevente y Martinez play 
(Scribner). The play is comedia dell’ 
arte in form, and it must be admitted 
that it failed to arouse enthusiasm even 
among those who Like That Sort Of 
Thing. It is probably a play rather to 
be read than seen—but even then, only 
by those who L.t.s.o.t. 


The two Theatre Guild plays produced 
to date this year are both on the drama 
counters, but both are disappointing. Of 
the two, the better is Karl and Anna 
(Brentano), L. Frank’s widely-heralded 
story of the German Enoch Arden who 
returned from the war and prison in 
Russia to find that his closest friend had 
assumed his identity and usurped his 
place in the family. Game of Love and 
Death (Holt), a lurid melodrama of the 
French Revolution by Romaine Rolland, 
originally published some time ago, was 
the Guild’s second production of the 
season. Critics called it singularly un- 
convincing and advised Rolland to stick 
to the novel. 


An outstanding event in dramatic pub- 
lishing was the appearance of Burns 
Mantle’s Best Plays of 1928-29 (Dodd) 
the annual compilation which has come to 
be recognized as just about authoritative 
for the year. Each reader of course, has 
undoubted right to differ from Mr. 
Mantle’s selection according to his own 
taste, but with few exceptions it is di- 
ficult to see what other dramas could 
even have been considered. The paucity 
of good plays last season has seen to that. 


The loudest objection will probably be 
heard from the ranks of Eugene O’Neill 
followers who may lament the absence 
of the master’s latest play, Dynamo, 
which, it is only fair te Mr. Mantle to 
say,.was far from well received either 
by the public or the press. The book 
contains casts and data of practically all 
plays produced in the last year, a general 
discussion of the season, and text or ex- 
cerpts of the following “best plays’’: 
“Street Scene,” “Journey’s End,” “Front 
Page,” “Wings Over Europe,” “Let Us 
Be Gay,” “Little Accident,” ‘“Machinal,” 
“Gypsy” and “Kingdom of God.” 


Abraham Lincoln (Houghton) by 
John Drinkwater, was published some 
years ago when the play was first pro- 
duced. Now should be a good time to 
look up the old copy and feature it or 
order a new one, in districts which will 
be visited by the revival company now 
on tour, in which Frank McGlyn plays 
the title role as he did in the original 
production. 


The very successful revival of Sher- 
lock Holmes with William Gillette puf- 
fing his pipe and deducing just as he did 
30 years ago, which is to go on extend- 
ed tour this winter, should be excuse to 
introduce a generation crammed with Ed- 
gar Wallace to the grand old yarns of the 
incomparable Doyle. We are unable to 
find that the play has ever been published 
separately. It is, however, drawn from 
episodes in several of the books. 


Libraries interested in “tying up” with 
legitimate and picture theatres (and it 
is a field which can be worked to good 
advantage) will do well to correspond 
with the Cleveland Public Library which 
does the best job we know of. Almost 
everything but the theme song is covered 
by the Cleveland “playbills,” a number of 
which reached this desk the other day. 
The lists are excellently worked out and 
cover not only the bare story itself but a 
complete background of related litera- 
ture to serve the patron who may be- 
come interested in the play or picture and 
wish to follow up the central idea by 
reading. For example, for the picture 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Photostat Service Installed 
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The above illustration shows the same subject (greatly reduced) reproduced in both 


negative and positive form by the Photostat. 


The user may choose the form he wishes. The 


negative (black background, white letters) costs less. The illustration also demonstrates that 
Photostat can reproduce photography as well as type matter. Another feature is that either 
enlargement or reduction of the original subject is possible. 


N the services of THe H. W. Wit- 

son CoMPANY, the periodical indexes 
came first. Then the Periodicals De- 
partment was established, primarily to 
furnish issues of periodicals indexed in 
one or another of the indexing services, 
when wanted. Now comes the Photo- 
stat, a service auxiliary to the Period- 
icals Department; not to supercede the 
Department but to supplement it; to 
function when copies of magazines 
wanted are not available. 


The nature of Photostat service has 
become well known in the library world 
and requires little explanation. Briefly, 
it is a means of reproducing more cheaply 
than by the usual process of photography 
any written or printed matter. The rela- 
tive inexpensiveness of Photostat is due 
to the fact that the plates and printing 


which make ordinary photography costly 
are not necessary; the subject is photo- 
graphed directly upon a sheet of sensi- 
tized paper which is developed, “fixed” 
and dried in one practically continuous 
operation, and itself constitutes the final 
print. 

Omitting technical and mechanical de- 
tails, the actual process may be described 
as follows: 


The subject is clamped under glass on 
a table-like copy-holder. Long tubes on 
either side of the copy-holder contain 
lights akin to the “Kliegs” used in mo- 
tion pictures which can be adjusted to 
play on the subject with varying degrees 
of intensity. The lens of the camera 
points down upon the copy table and can 
be moved back and forth on a track so 
as to “center” properly. Mechanism 


(Continued on page 198) 
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R. CHARLES C. WILLIAMSON, 

author of Selection of Library Stu- 
dents, the leading article in this issue, 
is Director of the School of Library 
Service of Colum- 
bia University and 
Director of the 
University Libra- 
ries. He attended 
Ohio Wesleyan, 
Western Reserve, 
the University of 
Wisconsin and Col- 
umbia University, 
receiving his Ph. 
D. degree from the 
latter. College 
work was followed 
by a number of 
years of teaching. In 1911, Dr. William- 
son became chief of the division of eco- 
nomics and sociology in the New York 
Public Library. This marked the begin- 
ning of his library career, and after serv- 
ice as librarian of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library of New York from 1914 
to 1918 and a year as statistician of the 
Carnegie Corporation for Americaniza- 
tion study, he returned to the New York 
Public Library for two years joining the 
Information Service of the Rockefeller 





Foundation in 1921. Here he remained 
until 1926 when he was called to his pres- 
ent position at Columbia and was at the 
same time created professor of library 
administration. He was author of a 
work on the finances of the city of Cleve- 
land before his library career began, and 
since has written Training for Library 
Service. 

On the occasion of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s 175th birthday, the degree of Litt. 
D. was conferred on Dr. Williamson. 
His citation was the verse: 

Books he knows, 

And a substantial world, both pure and 


good, : : 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh 


and b 4 
Our past times and our happiness will grow. 


THE hopes of librarians in all parts 

of the country will be with the lit- 
tle band of librarian valiants in Massa- 
chusetts who within the month have 
made preparations to go again before the 
legislature with a bill to change the pres- 
ent notorious law which allows a book 
to be condemned as obscene by consid- 
eration merely of isolated sections of it, 
and to substitute a law requiring consid- 
eration of the book as a whole. The re- 
cent American Tragedy case brought the 
Massachusetts law into the public eye 
anew, and the backers of the new bill 
feel that the widespread condemnation 
of that decision and of “Boston justice” 
has aroused sufficient civic and state 
pride to make relief possible at this leg- 
islative session. The terms of the new 
bill provide for heavy penalties when the 
offense is proved by a full consideration. 
Thus, ample provision is made for pun- 
ishment of the real offenses aimed at by 
any such law, while restrictions are 
placed upon those who in the past have 
sought to invoke such laws to a purpose 
not intended, the suppression of bona fide 
literature and art. The proposed law 
would let no bars down; it would merely 
assure the application of the principle 
of American justice known as a Fair 
Trial. 
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Last winter in branches of the New 
York Public Library the People’s Insti- 
tute conducted a series of lectures on five 
phases of the “new arts”: modern poetry, 
the modern theatre in revolt, modern 
music, sculpture and painting. Each 
subject was discussed in a series of five 
lectures given by an authority on the 
topic. 

Now, as a striking and concrete exam- 
ple of the high quality and excellent 
value of the Adult Education work that 
is being done by American libraries and 
related agencies, the lectures on the five 
topics have been collected and published 
in a boxed edition of five small volumes, 
the title of the collection, The New Arts. 
It is edited by Philip N. Youtz of the 
People’s Institute and was published re- 
cently by W. W. Norton Company. 

Together, the five volumes constitute 
perhaps the first survey—at least the 
first in so compact, dispassionate and 
useful a form—of the entire field of 
modern art. The lectures are reproduced 
in the form in which they were delivered 
in the original courses and give an un- 
usually simple and understandable state- 
ment of what constitutes and what lies 
behind the varied movements coming un- 
der the general head of Modernism. 


In the volume on “Painting,” Mary 
Cecil Allen, painter and critic, states 
clearly the relationships of the old and 
new schools in words which seem to sum 
up the positions of the authors of the 
other volumes, allowing of course for 
differences in terminology: 


“A picture is based upon a scene in 
the same way that variations are based 
on a given theme in music... There are 
two things for the spectator to do: first, 
to recognize the symbols used by the 
artist; then to recognize their value as 
an expression of visible things. 

“Expressionism aims at feeling things 
instead of merely seeing them... [It 
is] itself a logical development from 
[impressionism], and no merely wild and 
inexplicable impulse.” 

The other titles and authors are: “The 
Modern Theatre in Revolt,” John Mason 
Brown, dramatic critic, New York Even- 
ing Post; “Modern Music,” Professor 
Alfred J. Swan, Swarthmore College; 
“Sculpture,” Professor Joseph Hudnut, 





Columbia University; “Potable Gold,” 
Babette Deutsch. 

Critics of the book club system (and to 
our mind there are valid arguments on 
both sides of that much-mooted question) 
can have little quarrel with the Literary 
Guild’s choice of Voltaire’s Candide with 
illustrations by Rockwell Kent as its 
book for the month past. It was first 
published by Random House, last year 
as a limited edition, selling at $15 per 
copy. The edition was soon exhausted. 
Then came the Literary Guild which, by 
selecting the book for its subscribers, 
introduced the famous classic to num- 
bers of readers who would not otherwise 
become familiar with it; and, as well, 
enabled the publishers—by means of the 
quantity order—to issue a trade edition 
at the same time, selling at $5. It is 
one of the outstanding beautiful books 
of the year, and perhaps so fine an edi- 
tion has never before been owned by so 
many people. If beauty rather than mere 
exclusiveness is the aim of fine bookmak- 
ers and publishers of limited editions, 
this is a desirable state of affairs. 


The day of the two-volume novel is 
frequently declared to have passed. 
Only two have been published in the last 
decade, and a third made its annuncia- 
tory bow recently only to withdraw tem- 
porarily to the wings and effect a com- 
promise with itself. That is, an edition of 
two volumes is still available, but the 
largest part of the printing is bound un- 
der one cover. The novel is Coronet by 
Manuel Komroff, published this month 
by Coward-McCann, a book which em- 
ploys unusual method. Taking as his 
theme the degeneration of aristocracy, 
the author discards the entities of time 
and space customary to the novel form 
and pursues his thesis through 319 odd 
years of changing scenes, times and 
characters. There are two unifying fac- 
tors: the coronet, fashioned by a Floren- 
tine goldsmith in 1600 and finally ac- 
quired by his descendants in Chicago in 
1919 after passing from generation to 
generation of a gradually but steadily 
decaying lineage; and the author’s con- 
stant and insistently repeated refrain that 
the nature and emotions of humanity 
are unchanging through the years. In 
this respect he inclines occasionally to be 
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obvious and didactic; and in his general 
writing (it may be pardonable in a novel 
of such scope and length) he frequently 
follows passages of careful workmanship 
with abrupt shortcuts, and of character 
drawing with explanatory phrases where 
the character could better have spoken 
for itself. But his grasp of his theme 
is good and logically carried through 
the shifting scenes, and the work as a 
whole seems to justify a two-volume 
novel now and then when the subject is 
big enough to require and take advantage 
of it. 


The rhymed book review has been 
coming into favor in the journals of the 
day. For instance, this from the New 
York World: 

A book I like, oh hark e’e, hark e’e 

Is Herbert Gorman’s Th’ Incredible 

Marquis. 

There have been others, but they have 
ignored the cardinal principle which we 
insist should prevail if the thing is to 
have a general use; towit: that the 
verse should serve the double purpose 
of aiding pronunciation as well as prais- 
ing, condemning or analysing. 

What a useful as well as economic in- 
novation it would be, were the book 
world to take up the rhymed couplet 
in earnest, for reviewing, for informa- 
tion and for advertisement. 

Picture, if you can, some magnani- 
mous member of the literati smoking his 
pipe in the center of a display advertise- 
ment and, instead of boosting a friend’s 
book with the customary “gorgeous” or 
“swell, simply swell,” intoning in versi- 
cular vein: 


A book you really ought to know 
Is Warwick Deeping’s Roper’s Row. 


Or old Dr. Knopf himself prescribing 
one of his authors for “that tired feel- 
ing” in some such jingling phrase as: 


When you’re worn out and feel forsaken 
Pick up a book by Arthur Machen. 


(Pretty bad). Or a literary-lion-of-the- 
month responding, between sips of tea to 
a young lady interviewer’s questions on 
the subject of favorite literature, with 
the definite statement that: 


Few novels are there that I’d rather 
Read than those by Willa Cather. 





Or the Brentano Boys in the process of 
“tying up” in the public mind a couple 
of works of one author in so compact 
and informative a turn of phrase as: 


Lorenzo and The Brownings, both 
Were brought to date by David Loth. 


Or Your Correspondent expressing colo- 
quially a belated Christmas wish: 


A work I want to own for keeps 
Is The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


Yes, the idea has possibilities. And 
there’s this to remember—a _ couplet 
won't hold many words. That would 
be a big talking point with those who 
must digest publisher’s publicity. 


When The Drama Shelf department 
appeared some issues ago, there was ap- 
pended a short, annotated list of imme- 
diately recent plays. In this issue those 
titles are included in a larger list, without 
annotations and covering a larger field 
and period. In future issues the list 
will be made up only of published plays 
of the current season. 


Robert Benchley in the December 
Bookman takes up the cudgels and goes 
after British inflection and articulation 
in reply to the English criticism of the 
American “talkies” which has caused so 
much discussion on both sides of the 
water. Benchley doesn’t have a great 
deal to say in defense of the speech of 
“the noisies,” but seems to think it time 
some one made a gesture of disrespect 
and shouted “You’re another” in the gen- 
eral direction of the Thames. Which 
gesture he makes and which shout he 
shouts in his article, “The King’s Eng- 
lish: Not Murder but Suicide,” saying 
in part: 

Might New York never justifiably be dis- 
tressed by the sounds made by the countless 
English casts which come over here to earn 
twice what they could at home? I have heard 
entire scenes played by English actors (espe- 
cially juveniles) in which absolutely nothing 
was distinguishable except a series of musical 
notes ranging in cadenzas from B to G sharp 
and back to B again. It is all very pretty, 
but is it the English language? 

This slurring of words into a refined ca- 
dence until they cease to be words at all is 
due partly to the Englishman’s disinclination 
to move his lips. .. This lethargic attitude 
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toward articulation makes more or less a fool 
out of a word which is dependent on pro- 
nounciation for its success. It makes an agree- 
able sound out of it, but practically eliminates 
it as an agent for expressing thought. 

I am not now dealing with the cockney or 
other perversions of the British manner of 
speaking, although Englishmen are not so fair 
as to remember that much of the speech which 
they call “American” on the stage and in 
pictures is deliberately yulgarized and harsh- 


ened by the American actors themselves to ° 


imitate gangsters, newspaper reporters and 
others of the non-classical group. I am speak- 
ing of the more “refayned” type of English 
actor, and even of the ordinary well educated 
Englishman whom one meets in London and 
on the Riviera. They distort good old Anglo- 
Saxon words into mere blobs of sound, elim- 
inating letters and syllables at will. 

... It is safe to predict that a comparative 
tabulation of words in common use in Eng- 
land and America, analyzed phonetically as 
pronounced in each country, would give 
America a startling lead over the mother- 
country in accuracy. Saying them through 
the nose, as many Americans do, may not be 
so pleasant as saying them through the large 
palate, as many Englishmen do, but the words 
themselves get a better break and, at least, 
the integrity of the sentence is preserved. 


The National Association of Bock 
Publishers announce a prize contest for 
the most attractive photograph of a fam- 
ily library in an average American home, 
accompanied by an essay of not more 
than 2,000 words. Three prizes of $75, 
$50 and $25 are offered by the Division 
of Literature of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. Judges will be Mrs. H. C. Mc- 
Cahan, chairman of literature, 515 N. 
Mulanix, Kirksville, Mo. (to whom en- 
tries should be forwarded before March 
15, 1930) ; Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
editor of The Parents’ Magazine; and 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, book editor of 
Good Housekeeping. The awards will be 
announced a month after the contest 
closes. 


In view of the forthcoming noveliza- 
tion of Journey's End (to be published 
next Spring) it is interesting to note 
in The Bookwindow of W. H. Smith & 
Son, London, that R. C. Sherriff, the 
author, originally intended it for that 
purpose. The Bookwindow tells the “in- 
side story” of the now-famous play: 

Journey's End was originally planned as a 


novel. It was seven years ago that these 
first efforts were made, but after the book had 


progressed a little way, the author (who could 
only find time to write between 9:30 and 
11 o'clock at night) found that an 80,000- 
word novel was altogether too big an under- 
taking. He accordingly began recasting his 
material in the form of a play. 

Mr. Sherriff carried the idea in his mind 
for three years before putting pen to paper, 
and the actual writing was done between 
August, 1927, and Christmas, 1927, when the 
play was finally completed in the form which 
we now know. 


Two or three months later the author sent 
it to a prominent firm of literary and theat- 
rical agents, who submitted it to manager 
after manager, every one of whom returned 
it as unsuitable for production. It was ul- 
timately sent to Mr. Leslie Banks, who in his 
turn handed it to a member of the Stage So- 
ciety Committee. A battle royal then com- 
menced. Some members of the commitee were 
extremely keen on producing it; others were 
as definitely against it. In fact, it is said 
that a prominent producer went so far as to 
say that the Stage Society would make them- 
selves a laughing-stock if they produced it! 

The matter hung in the balance for a con- 
siderable time, but eventually the opposition 
was worn down and it was decided to produce. 
Then came yet another incredible hitch. Many 
of the parts were turned down by actor after 
actor, so that the casting of the play presented 
unusual difficulties! 

This was the origin of a play which, now, 
every manager would wish to have produced 
and which every actor would wish to have 
acted in. It has been translated into Japanese 
(an almost unique distinction for an English 
play), and has also appeared in Braille. 


Put books 


1930 
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This effective reminder that books are an 

essential item in the family budget for 1930 

has been issued by the National Association of 
Book Publishers. 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


HE refusal of the New York Times 

to print an advertisement containing 
the name of Vina Delmar’s new book, 
Kept Woman, seems to me almost as 
anomalous as if the Graphic had declined 
to publish an advertisement of Kraft- 
Ebbing. The objection, as I understand 
it, was solely to the title and not to the 
contents of the book. I’m sure that not 
even the most innocent reader of the 
Times would regard the title, cheap and 
absurd tho it be, as particularly enlight- 
ening. But perhaps the Times, which I 
haven’t seen for several months, no 
longer prints the exhaustive court records 
of homicide cases which used to contend 
for the front page with the latest avia- 
tion exploits. I don’t intend these re- 
marks, by the way, as a defense of the 
author of Bad Girl and Loose Ladies, 
whose titles have not been conspicuous 
for their good taste. 


I can understand why a writer of 
avowedly sensational truck (so many 
thrills to a page) should, with the con- 
nivance of his publishers, christen his 
book Electric Love or Chronicles of a 
Gigolo; I doubt that such titles as Ex- 
Wife and Ex-Husband are anything but 
a snare; but it seems a curious and 
rather mean compromise for a reputedly 
serious author to tantalize low curiosity 
with dubious titles like Money for Love, 
Give Me My Sin Again, Can Women 
Forget, etc.\ Likewise I think it pointless 
for King Spider to be a biography of 
Louis XI, misleading and inaccurate for 
The Incredible Marquis to be a life of 
Alexandre Dumas, and downright un- 
pardonable for The Immortal Lover to 
be even a “romance” about Robert 
Burns. 


How soon will the public tire of the 
“fictional biographies” that have become 
so prevalent within the last few years? 
The phrase is a paradox and cancels it- 
self. “Romantic biography” is not much 
better. The student of Lessing (or, in 
our own time, of Irving Babbitt) cannot 
view with equanimity this mixing of the 
genres. It is important that the boun- 


daries of the respective arts, and the 
departments within the arts, should be 
defined and preserved. A book can be 
a biography, or it can be a novel, but it 
cannot very well be both. In his excel- 
lent analysis of the new biography in the 
November Butietin, Dr. Bowman 
quotes André Maurois to the effect that 
the biographer “must not invent any- 
thing, but his art is to forget.” With 
this precept in mind, the modern biog- 
rapher, having formulated some pretty 
formula like an inferiority complex or a 
repressed sexual life to explain his char- 
acter, feels privileged to forget any evi- 
dence that might tend to disturb his 
jealous theory. “Maurois,” continues 
Dr. Bowerman, “makes much of har- 
mony, rhythm and an impression of 
unity to be gained by repeating certain 
themes, as Wagner does in music.” 
There you have again that dangerous 
large confusion of the arts, the same 
sort of misapprehension that defines ar- 
chitecture as “frozen music.” In Mau- 
rois’ Shelley “the theme had to be water 
since water played a great part in 
Shelley’s life and he died by drowning.” 
This almost took me in until I reflected 
that millions of us use water to wash 
with, drink water, cross bodies of water 
in the course of our lives, and love the 
moving of the waters of the earth; some 
of us, perhaps, will drown in them. | 
should prefer the theme of Shelley’s life 
to be, not water, but the life of Shelley. 


When the facts about a person of note 
are obliterated or obscured by time, there 
can be little objection, save of the aca- 
demic sort, to an imaginative recreation 
of that character in a book conceived, 
executed and presented as a novel. But 
in the same way that a biography jeopar- 
dizes verity by the novel form, so this 
type of recreative fiction defeats itself 
by retaining vestiges of the biographical 
technique or by pretensions to biograph- 
ical truth. So far as I know the best 
elucidation of the fundamental difference 
between the biography and the novel is 
in a short essay by May Sinclair written 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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(Continued from page 214) 

about twenty years ago. “The difference 
of material necessitates a corresponding 
difference of method. The biographer 
has to handle things actual and complete 
in themselves in the place of things 
imagined, developed, that is to say, from 
within. His imagination that only knows 
itself as creative, has to become suddenly 
passive. There are moments when he 
must repress it entirely in the interests 
of the truth. And yet there is the im- 
possibility of keeping his imagination 
altogether out of it. There is the diff- 
culty, with the facts solidly planted be- 
fore him, firm and imperative, of giving 
them such form and proportion as the 
novelist can give to the multitude of 
things imagined. The biographer must 
renounce the vanity of form. He must 
be the humble servant of the facts, the 
slow and patient follower of the order of 
events. In these straight paths the crea- 
tive imagination will be a hindrance 
rather than a help.” 


In Bird of God,* Virginia Hersch 
struck on a happy title for her Romance 
of El Greco, not only because it com- 
municates some of the feeling of El 
Greco’s work, but because it is one of 
the possible interpretations of his original 
Greek surname, Theotocopoulos. Miss 
Hersch has supplied the life of the 
painter of Toledo with varied accidents 
and striking conjunctions of genius, in- 
ferred from the slight documentary evi- 
dence that remains. It is an ingenious 
and honest work, but the protagonist 
does not assume that independent life 
which in literature is the evidence of 
things unseen; in part because, as one 
glance at any picture by El Greco (the 
head in the Metropolitan Museum for 
instance) informs us, the life of this man 
was mainly an inner one, distorted, in- 
tense, untranslatable into any terms of 
behavior save madness and stark clean 
ecstasy; in part also because the book 
itself is in that middle ground between 
novel and biography which constitutes 
the limbo of the “romantic biographer.” 
Liberties are taken with the documentary 


1 Bird of God, S : Virginia Hersch. Harper. 
2 Ultima Thule, by 


evidence, but there is no freedom. The 
bibliography and the “notes for those 
who care” hang like weights on “‘the bird 
begot of God.” We are given not 
enough facts to nourish us, and just 
enough facts to make us sceptical of the 
author’s inferences. The seven abiding 
realities in this romance of El Greco are 
the excellent reproductions of his paint- 
ings, each of which is worth a life. 


I find it difficult to speak about Henry 
Handel Richardson’s Ultima Thule.* It 
is one of those books, so finally real in 
themselves irrespective of merit, that any 
criticism must appear supererogatory. A 
mature and somewhat mysterious woman 
of Australian birth, twenty years an au- 
thor under a masculine nom de plume, 
familiar with the economy of life and 
party to extraordinary suffering, writes 
in an ordinary prose exempt from liter- 
ary grace one of the darkest stories in 
English literature, the study of a man’s 
progressive insanity in a household dis- 
integrating under the pressure of his 
affliction; and this relentless narrative, 
written coldly and minutely as it were 
from within, is unrelieved by any emo- 
tion faintly corresponding to sympathy, 
no pity, not even hope. This book has 
been called great, and I grant that in it is 
some of the fascination of the Medusa’s 
head entwined with serpents, but in the 
end there was no release, no dying fall, 
and I felt somehow that I had been 
cheated. For a novei on the grand scale 
too much of the tragedy rests on false 
values, the bourgeois traditions of pride 
and honor; and I cannot say, from this 
book alone, whether the author is super- 
ior to these values. Ultima Thule is the 
last volume of a trilogy, of which the 
two other volumes will soon be published 
in the United States. Not having read 
the complete trilogy, I do not consider 
myself fit to judge whether in the world 
of Henry Handel Richardson there are 
sufficient variety, justice, dignity of life, 
to bring us reverently, in willing con- 
clusion, to the deathbed of a dishonored 
lunatic. 


$9.50. 
Henry Handel Richardson. orton. $2.50. 
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Library Leaves 


REGARDING photography as the only 

means of saving the Berlin State li- 
brary from “drowning in books,” special- 
ists have advanced a plan for the installa- 
tion of a “celluloid library” where photo- 
graphed books would be filed in place 
of the originals. It has been found that 
books photographed page by page on a 
continuous roll of film can be stored in 
less than one fortieth of the space which 
the corresponding printed volumes would 
require. 


A description of the process employed, 
as told in an Associated Press account 
in the New York Tunes: 


According to the plan, books in constant 
demand would be separated from those sel- 
dom referred to, and the new photographic 
system would be first installed with the latter, 
a special “film reading room” being arranged 
for their use. 3 : 

A small projection machine would be in- 
stalled beneath each table, the “pages” being 
thrown on a small individual screen that the 
student could read while leaning comfortably 
back in his arm chair. No more back tiring 
hunching over reading tables or wrist tire 
holding of heavy tomes would be necessary. 
The book film could be run through the pro- 
jection machine precisely as a movie is run 
at a picture theatre. 

Special tables for encyclopedias, dictionaries 
and similar reference volumes are foreseen in 
the plan. On these the rolls for each en- 
cyclopedia, a separate roll for each letter of 
the alphabet, would be stacked ready for 
use. 

In the storage room of the library the 
“stacks” or shelves would be replaced by metal 
cabinets full of film rolls, while the book- 
binder’s art of today would be partly turned 
to the manufacture of roll covers, of linen, 
paper, metal or even tooled leather. 


American libraries have for some time 
made photographic copies of valuable 
manuscripts and rare books, without go- 
ing so far as actually to supplant the 
bound volume with the celluloid roll. 
For practical and current use a variation 
in the form of the Photostat is coming 
more and more into favor. 


The pamphlet collection of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden numbers over 8000 
titles. “The greater number,” writes 
Ray Simpson, Librarian, in Special Li- 


braries, “are separates or reprints, and 
our catalog cards for these bear a note 
giving the title, volume, number and 
date of the periodical or serial in which 
the article originally appeared.” The 
reasons given for the note are: 1. If 
the reprint is out in circulation we can 
turn to the original source. 2. If an- 
other institution wishes to borrow this 
article, we can loan the periodical if the 
reprint is in use. 3. If the pamphlet is 
lost the note on the catalog cards gives 
us information where the research work- 
er may find his material, even if we have 
to borrow the periodical from another 
institution. 


The Publisher and Bookseller describes 
a visit to Mr. Barcham Green’s Hayle 
Mill where the members of the National 
Book Council Party had a glimpse of 
the craft of making paper by hand: 


The mills are built over the Medway, where 
it runs past wooded hills and gardens, and 
the work-people have been members of the 
craft for generations. There is a certain 
amount of plant, but the sorting, cutting and 
mixing of the rag is done by hand, and so, 
of course, is the actual making of the sheets 
of paper. When the pulp has been mixed 
and watered to the right consistency it flows 
into a vat, in front of which stands a crafts- 
man with the wire mould from which the 
sheet will take its size and surface. To tip 
the mould into the mixture, to shake it so 
that all the fibres are evenly distributed, is 
an art in itself, for it is actually by the move- 
ments of the hands that the texture of the 
paper is determined. In many ways this 
process was the most fascinating of all, for 
it is hard to believe that the thin pulpy sub- 
stance could take shape and harden as a 
sheet of paper without any agency but the 
human hand and a wire sieve. Of course, 
the sheets straight from the mould are fragile 
and spongy; laid between thick felts they are 
pressed several times to express the moisture 
and to flatten the grain, then they are passed 
through gelatine baths before being finished 
to give different surfaces. 


A great many examples of fine papers were 
shown to the party, including some “old style” 
to be used for facsimiles. One dated 1300 
showed the close laid lines and the veritable 
yellow tinge of antiquity. Another bore the 
royal mark of Charles I, while many special 
papers were being made for the American 
printing presses. For drawing and painting 
and other rough surfaced papers, compara- 
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tively little pressing is done. Smooth note- 
paper, on the other hand, is “hot pressed,” 
that is put between sheets of metal and passed 
beneath a shining steel rolling press all quite 
cold. The drying rooms at the top of the 
mill were visited last, though the sheets are 
actually dried after processes. Here the 
sheets of paper are hung on poles or laid on 
canvas, according as they are to be supplied 
in rolls or flat. 


Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank at 
Milwaukee, sends the dedication to Thad- 
deus of Warsaw by Miss Jane Porter, 
from the first edition in 1803: 


Thaddeus of Warsaw 
is inscribed to 
Sir Sidney Smith 
In the hope that as 
Sir Philip Sidney 
did not disdain to write a romance, 
Sir Sidney Smith 
will not refuse to read one 
Sir Philip Sidney consigned his excellent 
Work, to the Affection of a Sister. 
I, confide my aspiring Attempt, to the 
Urbanity of the Brave; to the Man of 
Taste, of Feeling, and of Candour; 
To him, whose Friendship will bestow 
That Indulgence on the Author, which 
his Judgment might have denied to 
the Book; 

To him, of whom future Ages will 
speak with Honour, and the present 
Time boasts as their Glory! 
to 
Sir Sidney Smith, 

I submit this humble Tribute of the 
highest respect, which can be 
offered by a Briton, 

Or animate the Heart 
Of his sincere and obliged Servant. 


Books and Notes of the Los Angeles 
County Free Library contains a graphic 
picture of five years’ growth showing 
that book stock has increased 52 per cent 
in the period, registered borrowers 63 
per cent, and books issued for home use 
124 per cent. And the cost per volume 
circulated has decreased from 19 cents 
to 13 cents. 


Time, Inc. announces for publication 
late in January the first number of a 
business magazine with the title Fortune. 
“Its purpose,” quoting from the an- 
nouncement, “is to reflect industrial Life 
in ink and paper and word and picture 
as the finest skyscraper reflects it in 
stone and steel and architecture.” Be- 


lieving that the real story of business 
is not in spectacular happenings but in 
the daily activity of millions of men 
thruout the world, the publishers of For- 
tune will attempt to tell the story of the 
processes and the results of this activity. 
The announcement emphasizes particu- 
larly the superfine typography and illus- 
trations of the new periodical. The sub- 
scription rate is ten dollars a year. 


The story of an inferiority complex 
which blasted the romance of Hans 
Christian Andersen, world’s most fa- 
mous fairy-tale writer, and prevented 
his declaration of love for Jenny Lind, 
is revealed by his biographer, Elith Reu- 
mert, in Hans Andersen the Man. 

Andersen’s physical appearance was 
the cause, Mr. Reumert says. Even as 
a boy Andersen was forced to bear the 
youthful jibes of his companions, as a 
result of his appearance. “The face was 
striking on account of his powerful 
hooked nose, his high forehead and his 
large expressive mouth. His eyelids, 
too, were large and hung heavily over 
the watchful eyes, which made them look 
smaller than they were. The head was 
small in proportion,” writes his biog- 
rapher. 

After recounting incidents where An- 
dersen was made the butt of jests due 
to his appearance, Mr. Reumert shows 
how these incidents finally caused him to 
become self-conscious. He refused to 
join with others in sports. He refused 
social invitations, once going so far as 
to ask to be excused when the Queen 
of Denmark asked him to be her part- 
ner in a dance number. “His sensitive 
and proud nature was wounded from 
his childhood,” Mr. Reumert continues. 
“He no longer had the naive confidence 
in his surroundings as of yore.” 

His feeling for Miss Lind is described 
as the “great love of his life.” His dis- 
traction, upon realization that love, or 
rather expression of this love, was im- 
possible due to his own personal ugli- 
ness, forms a pathetic page in the his- 
tory of the life of a man whose name 
is everywhere a household word. 
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“CONTENTS” 


BY arrangement with the publishers of 

Current Magazine Contents (discon- 
tinued November 1929) THE WILson 
Company has agreed to fill out annual 
subscriptions expiring not later than No- 
vember 1930. This is being done by 
means of a colored supplement stitched 
in the current numbers of the READERS’ 
GuIpE, beginning with the December 
issue, for those who are subscribers to 
the GurpE; others will receive copies of 
the Supplement only. Subject and au- 
thor entries are included in this Supple- 
ment to announced contents of the peri- 
odicals indexed regularly in the GuIDE 
and also to certain other periodicals 
formerly included in Contents. This 
supplement will be a feature of the 
Guipe for a few months as an experi- 
ment. The entries will not be cumulated 
with those in the GuIDE. 


THE ART INDEX 


HE newest of the Wilson indexes to 

periodicals is just about to make its 
initial appearance: the Art INDEx. The 
first issue will cover about fifty period- 
icals. 

While there had been a considerable 
indefinite demand for such an index for 
many years, it did not take concrete form 
until 1927. Then the American Asso- 
ciation of Art Museums appointed a 
committee to investigate the entire field 
and make recommendations. The chair- 
man of this committee was Mr. Edwin 
Forbes, Director of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum at Harvard. 

The first thing the Committee did was 
to get in touch with Mr. Wilson. With 
his aid and that of Miss E. Louise Lucas 
of the Fogg Art Museum, who assumed 
the executive work of the Committee, the 
aid of many well qualified people was 
enlisted and many valuable suggestions 

(Continued on page 227) 


ADVERTISING INDEX TO THE WILSON BULLETIN 


Academy Press 4:231 Jan. ’30 

Amer. Jour. of Sociology 4:222 Jan. °30 

American Librarians Agency 4:33 Sept. ‘20, 4:57 
Oct. ’29, 4:103 Nov. ’29, 4:145 Dec. ’29, 4:231 
| i *30 

A.L.A. 4:20 Sept. ’29, 4:58 Oct. ’29, 4:95 Nov. ’29, 

7141 Dec. ’29, 4:193 Jan. ’30 

Annalist 4:152 Dec. ’29 

Appleton, D. & Co. 4:194 Jan. ’30 
er & Taylor 4:34 Sept. ’29, 4:84 Oct. ’20, 4:132 
Nov. ’29, 4:180 Dec. ’29, 4:232 Jan. ’30 ° 

Beacon Press 4:194 Jan. ’30 

Benn, Ernest_ Ltd. 4:99 Nov. "29 

Berlitz 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:57 Oct. ’29, 4:103 Nov. ’29, 
4:145 Dec. ’29, 4:231 Jan. ’30 

Bookman 4:227 Jan. ’30 

Brookings Institution 4:109 Jan. ’30 

Canadian Bookman 4:57 Oct. ’29 

Cape & Smith 4:10 Sept. ’29 

Century 4:228 Jan. ’30 

Columbia University 4:9 Sept. ’29 

Dauber & Pine 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:57 Oct. ’20, 4:103 

_ Nov. ’29, 4:145 Dec. ’29, 4:231 Jan. ’30 

Dictionary of Amer. Biography (See Scribners) 

Dixie Book Shop 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:57 Oct. ’29, 4:103 
_Nov. ‘9 g:745 ec. ’29 

Equipment upply Co. 4:197 Jan. ’30 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 4:48 Oct ’29, 4:93 Nov. ‘20 

Fortune 4:202 Jan. ’30 

Forum 4:223 Jan. ’30 

Frontier Press 4:197 Jan. *30 

Gaylord Bros. 4:34 Sept. ’29, 4:84 Oct. ’20, 4:132 
Nov. *20, 4:180 Dec. ’29, 4:05 Jam. 30 

Globe-Wernicke 4:1 Sept. ’20, 4:102 Nov. ’29, 4:191 
an. 30 

Golden Syndicate Pub. Co. 4:200 Jan. ’30 

Hiersemann 4:19 Sept. ’29, 4:103 Nov. ’20, 47146 
Dec. ’29 


Holliston Mills 4:48 Sept. ’29, 4:92 Oct. ’20, 4:140 
Nov. ’29, 4:146 Dec. ’29, 4:231 Jan. *30 

Houghton Mifflin 4:3 Sept. ’29 

Huntting 4:19 Sept. '29, 4:57, 4:92 Oct. ’29, 4:140 
_ Nov. "29, 4:188 Dec. '29, 4:200 Jan. ’30 

Login, B. & Son, 4:33 oom. "20, 4:57 Oct. ’29, 4: 
103 Nov. ’29, 4:145 Dec. ’29, 4:199 Jan. ’30 

Macrae-Smith Co. 4:201 Jan. ’30 

Macmillan 4:55 Oct. ’29, 4:106 Nov. ’20 

McClurg 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:54 Oct. ’20, 4:09 Nov. ’2y, 
4:188 Dec. ’29, 4:240 Jan. ’30 

McKee, Walter V. 4:50 Oct. ’29 

Merriam G. & C. 4:51 Oct. ’20 

Outlook 4:224 Jan. ’30 

Pitman, Isaac & Sons 4:146 Dec. ’29 

Public Afi Information Serv. 4:7 Sept. '20, 4:54 

ct. ’29 

Putnams 4:48 Sept. ’29, 4:97 Nov. ’29, 4:201 Jan. ’30 

Review of Reviews 4:225 Jan. ’30 

Revell, Fleming H. Co. 4:190 Jan 30 

Rosenberg, Manual 4:231 Jan. *30 

Rumford Press 4:145 ee! *2 

Schultz 4:23 Sept. °20, 4:92 Oct. ’29, 4:97 Nov. 

_ ..'29, 4:146 Dec. ’29, 4:231 Jan. ’30 

Scribners 4:4 Sept. ’29, 4:53 Oct. "29, 4:105 Nov. ’20, 

mer ky ee 

Service Pub. Co. 4:231 Jan. ’30 

a 4:26 Sept. ’29 P . 

Jniversity Society 4:140 Nov. ’29, 4:195 Jan. ’30 

Union Library Assn. 4:23 Sept. ’20, “qi — ie 

Verlag des Bérsenvereins 4:48 Sept. ’20, 4:97 Nov. 


Webster’s Dictionar See Merri 
Wiley, Harvey W. ee. Oct. — 
Woman’s Journal 4:198 Jan. ’30 

World Peace Foundation 4:151 Dec. ’29 
World’s Work 4:226 Jan. ’30 
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The Readers’ Guide Has An Anniversary 


ITH the close of 1929 the READERs’ 

GuIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
has to its credit thirty years of continu- 
ous indexing. Seven large cumulations 
for 1900-1928, of which the first has 
gone already to join the ranks of volumes 
out of print, are supplemented by the 
monthly service for the current year. 

The beginning of the Readers’ Guide 
is almost parallel with that of another 
indexing venture, the CUMULATIVE IN- 
DEX TO PERIODICALS. This was initiated 
by Mr. Brett, Cleveland’s pioneer libra- 
rian. For a number of years Mr. Brett 
had made a card index to the periodicals 
most used in reference work in his li- 
brary. In 1896 it was first published as 
a current index, beginning with seventy 
magazines. This number was increased 
during its short life to over a hundred, 
and the publishing was taken over from 
The Public Library by the Helman- 
Taylor Company of Cleveland who were 
forced in turn to dispose of it because 
of lack of support and expensive manu- 
facturing processes. 

Meanwhile THe Witson Company 
began a very small index, the READERs’ 
GuIDE, starting at first with fourteen 
magazines. The publishers had in view 
supplying very small libraries with an 
index that would be within their means. 
Each number issued in 1901 was cumu- 
lated fully; in 1902 the numbers were 
cumulated up to August, and then again 
until December when a two-year cumu- 
lation was issued. Miss Marion E. Pot- 
ter carried on the editorial work of the 
Guine for this two-year period, in addi- 
tion to her duties as editor of the Cumu- 
LATIVE Book INDEx. By this time the 
number of periodicals had increased to 
twenty. 

1903 was important in that Tue H. W. 
Witson CoMPANY was incorporated and 
came into existence as a serious biblio- 
graphical enterprise. This advance was 
signalized by the purchase, in the same 
year, of the CumMutLative INDEx TO 
PERIODICALS from its Cleveland publish- 
er, its incorporation with the Readers’ 


Guide, and the selection of Mr. J. B. 
Doster, former publisher of the Cumvu- 
LATIVE INDEX as the business manager 
of the publishing department of THE 
Witson Company. At the same time, 
the READERS’ GuIDE achieved a full-time 
editor of its own, Miss Anna Lorraine 
Guthrie, who left her position as refer- 
ence librarian at the University of Min- 
nesota to undertake this new work. 


First Cumulation Published 


In 1905 the first five-year cumulation 
of the Guipe was published. Sixty-two 
periodicals were indexed for 1900-1904 
in one alphabet, the indexing having been 
carried back where necessary to the be- 
ginning of the five-year period. This 
number was increased to ninety-nine with 
the 1905-1909 cumulation, and to one 
hundred and eleven by the time the five 
year volume for 1910-1914 was pub- 
lished. There has been little variation in 
the number since altho a comparison of 
the various cumulations, including those 
for 1915-1918, 1919-1921, 1922-1924 and 
1925-1928 show that there has been quite 
an increase in the amount of indexing 
provided. 

One feature of the GuipE that was 
added for the second and third cumula- 
tions was the indexing of composite 
books. The indexing of such books had 
been done heretofore in the A.L.A. Index 
to General Literature, and volumes 2 and 
3 of the cumulated GumDE were virtually 
a supplement to the 1901 edition of the 
A.L.A. Index, with this difference that 
in the GuipE the entries were alphabeted 
with the periodical entries. In 1915 this 
feature was discontinued, as it would be 
covered by the STANDARD CaATALoc then 
already under way. 

The growth of the READERS’ GUIDE 
made the index increasingly valuable to 
the larger libraries; but every necessary 
advance in cost brought complaints from 
the small libraries which did not need 
and could not afford one so extensive. 
In 1905 a separate abridged index was 
attempted which covered the twenty 
periodicals most suitable for school and 
small public libraries. It ran for four 
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years as the EcLectic LipraRy CATALOG, 
then a year longer under the more appro- 
priate mame of READERS’ GUIDE 
ABRIDGED. At the close of 1912 the serv- 
ice was discontinued as it proved more 
practicable to furnish the small library 
with the quarterly issues of the Readers’ 
Guide. This was in turn abandoned as 
the service basis plan of subscription was 


developed. 


The Service Basis Plan 


THe Witson CoMPANY was faced 
with the necessity on the one hand for 
developing the service to meet the ever- 
increasing needs of the large library 
making constant use of the Guide, while, 
at the same time, keeping it limited 
enough to satisfy the small library which 
found it difficult to subscribe at all, ex- 
cept at a very low price. To provide two 
sizes of service proved expensive and 
wasteful; the solution finally arrived at 
was to supply the same service to all but 
to charge each subscriber for it accord- 
ing to the amount used. The number 
of the periodicals received that were in- 
dexed was decided upon as a measure of 
usefulness; rates were established and 
the plan put in operation. That it has 
been successful is a matter of record. 
The plan commends itself both in its 
fairness to all subscribers, and because it 
has solved the great problem, in all bib- 
liographical undertakings, of keeping the 
wolf of financial failure from the door. 

The plan was further improved, in 
1919, by the supplying of annual volumes 
and large cumulations to all subscribers 
as part of the service covered by current 





subscription. The minimum subscription 
rate has been put low enough to keep the 
service within the means of small libra- 
ries. 

THE Reapers’ GuivE has been fortu- 
nate in its editors. Miss Guthrie carried 
on the work until 1915 when ill-health 
forced her to retire from active work of 
any kind. She was succeeded by Miss 
Marion Knight, formerly classifier for 
the Pittsburgh Public Library, and at the 
present time editor of the Book Review 
Dicest. When Miss Knight left in 1918 
to succeed Miss Sarah Ball as librarian 
for the United States Rubber Company, 
Miss Elizabeth Sherwood, formerly in- 
dexer for the New York Public Library 
took command. She was followed in 
1924 by Miss Alice M. Dougan, at that 
time assistant librarian of Purdue Uni- 
versity, with former experience as cata- 
loger in the New York State Library. 
To this very capable and whole-hearted 
editorial leadership which THE WILsoNn 
CoMPANY was fortunate to be able to 
obtain, a large measure of the success of 
the GuIpE has been due. 

It is only meet, in closing this short 
account, to give our other partners in this 
undertaking, our subscribers, full credit 
for their share in whatever success this 
venture has attained. They have stood 
by us loyally and supported us generous- 
ly, not only in subscriptions, but in en- 
couragement and appreciation of every 
new step we have found it necessary to 
take. We hope that all who read this 
article will accept their share of our per- 
sonal gratitude. 





Borzor Brep 


The London house of Knopf recently 
ran an advertisement in that city, with 
the slogan, “A Borzoi Book is a Book 
Worth Buying.” They discovered 
promptly that even the more sporting 
public does read book advertisements. 
The means by which they discovered 
that interesting fact was a letter which 
is proof of the wide distribution of book 
news : 





“Re your advt. in tonight’s Standard, 
reading; ‘A Borzoi Book is a Book 
Worth Buying,’ as a breeder and exhibi- 
tor of Borzois, I should be interested to 
have particulars of your ‘Borzoi’ books. 
Is this just a generic term, or are they 
books pertaining to this breed of dog? 
Awaiting the favour of your reply, I 
am. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) P.M.K. 
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THE B®OKMAN 


Edited by Seward Collins 


E BOOKMAN is for everyone who is interested in books. If you like 

to read them, if you collect books, if you foster reading as parent or 
teacher or librarian, if you are a writer or would like to be, THE BOOK- 
MAN is your magazine. Every book has a history. It sets a train of 
thought going. It gets suppressed or applauded. It falls into a classifica- 
tion or starts a new school. And so on.—There are any number of inter- 
esting and illuminating facts about books besides the bound-up words you 
get in book-stores. THE BOOKMAN discovers and gives you all the 
acts that make your reading more delightful and more stimulating. “It 
ranges from satisfying just plain human curiosity about how authors look 
and talk to definitive critical articles. Its book reviews are authoritative— 
a helpful guide to the mass of publications. It prints very little fiction and 
poetry, but that little is the best to be found, from both new names and old. 





ONE YEAR $5.00 





TWO YEARS $8.00 
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were contributed. The American Libra- 
ry Association, before whom the matter 
was brought at Toronto in 1927, ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to work with the 
Committee of the Association of Art 
Museums. With the aid of a carefully 
prepared questionnaire and extensive cor- 
respondence, plans were made, the ap- 
proval of the Association of Art Mu- 
seums was obtained, and various offers 
of financial backing were received. 

With these offers of assistance THE 
Witson Company has gone ahead, def- 
initely assuming responsibility for the 
publication of the INDEx. It is to cover 
the field of fine and applied arts with the 
exclusion of periodicals devoted wholly 
to printing, bookplates, book collecting, 
photography, landscape architecture, nu- 
mismatics, music and the arts of the 
theatre. Copies of the first issue will 
soon be available for examination. 


THE WILSON BULLETIN 
The Index to Volume III 


"THE title page and index to Volume 
III of the WiLtson BULLETIN have 
been stitched in the center of this num- 
ber of the BULLETIN. To remove them, 
merely lift the staples with scissors or 
knife blade—the title page and index can 
be separated and put in their proper 
places in Volume III, and the staples 
pressed back into place, leaving this is- 
sue complete in itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“Library Within the Walls” 


W Irth the publication last week of 

Katharine T. Moody’s The Li- 
brary Within the Walls, the CLassics oF 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP SERIES has 
arrived at its eighth volume. This one 
deals with such matters as reference 
service, access to shelves, the reference 
collection and its conservation, docu- 
ments, maps, pamphlets, clippings, news- 


(Continued on page 228) 
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The Century 


A POPULAR QUARTERLY 


The Century appears as pio- 
neer in a new field—the first 
popular quarterly, free from sec- 
tional bias or academic affilia- 
tion. 


Tri-monthly publication has 
already proved a successful ex- 
periment. Words praising the 
seasoned point of view and 
distinguished contents of the 
Autumn Quarterly have been 
received from statesmen, diplo- 
mats, educators, authors, and 
readers of the old Century 
magazine. A committee of li- 
brarians selected two features of 
that issue among the Ten Out- 
standing Magazine Articles of 


the Month. 


Forthcoming 
contain: 


Biography—Portraits in the new 
manner of personalities in Amer- 
ican life and letters 

Short Stories—Chosen for un- 
usual plot and distinction of 
style 

Poetry—Not fillers, but longer 
poems that merit a place of their 
own 

Political Science—Informative 
articles on significant trends in 
public life 

International Affairs—A series 
on the great work of individuals 
and governments in the interest 
of world peace and disarmament 
Education—Frank discussions by 
prominent educators of modern 
teaching conditions 


These and other articles will 
sweep a wide range of human in- 
terest: psychology, history, sci- 
ence and economics, all by men 
and women who know their sub- 
ject and write with grace, wit 
and lucidity. 


$3 a year—$5 for 2 years 


THE CENTURY CoO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


numbers _i'will 
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papers, art and the library, science and 
the library, special libraries, indexes and 
bibliographies, and research. In accor- 
dance with the purpose of the series, the 
papers included are those that have been 
influential in making the reference 
facilities of the modern library what they 
are, or constitute valuable records of its 
development. 

There still remain two volumes in the 
Series to be published, both of which 
it is hoped to complete this next year. 
These are The Library and Its Home 
and The Library as a Vocation. 

A school librarian who has had ex- 
perience in revising student cataloging in 
school library courses commends Mrs. 
Johnson’s MANUAL OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot LrpraRiEs very enthusiastically. 
She says, among other things: “It covers 
only the essentials for school libraries 
and does it unusually well and thoroly to 
my way of thinking. Another thing to 
consider in the school field is that fre- 
quently the school librarian delegates her 
cataloging to an assistant, she indicating 
only subject headings, classification and 
form of entry. It has been my experi- 
ence that referring the inexperienced as- 
sistant to general works on cataloging, 
has caused much confusion, and the re- 
sult in our school has been that we have 
made our own model cards to be fol- 
lowed. . . Then, too, many school libra- 
rians in the small school are slowly get- 
ting their training thru the summer ses- 
sion and most of the library literature 
has been written from the public library 
standpoint with types and problems 
which she will never meet. The simpli- 
fication of Mrs. Johnson’s MANuAL has 
favorably impressed me.” (47p. pa. 50c; 
10 or more copies 25c ea.) 


Telephone Number 


It is perhaps out of the way to bring 
a local matter into these pages, but this 
seems the quickest way to notify our pa- 
trons within telephone distance of our 
number—Jerome 0262. With the recent 
division of the New York City telephone 
book into separate books for Man- 
hattan and the Bronx many may not 
know or fail to remember that THE WI1L- 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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soN CoMPANY is located in the Bronx, 
and that our number is to be found in the 
Bronx book. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
High School Catalog 


N =x? spring a new Supplement to 
the STANDARD CaTALoG For HIGH 
ScnHoor Liprariés will be issued. Since 
the appearance of the 1926-28 Supple- 
men last May, the process of accumulat- 
ing material for the new supplement has 
been unobtrusively but quite determined- 
ly going on. The extent of that deter- 
mination was brought home to us when 
we found that there were cards for ap- 
proximately 1400 books and pamphlets 
to be gone over in order to choose the 
600 titles to be sent out for considera- 
tion of the collaborators. About one- 
third of these were easily eliminated as 
being too difficult, too juvenile, too tech- 
nical or too expensive for high school 
consumption. The reai fun came in dis- 
carding, by the aid of reviews and exam- 
ination of the books themselves, the other 
three or four hundred titles. 

The object was not merely to cut the 
list down to 600 titles but to maintain a 
certain proportion among the classes. 
One would expect the section on aviation 
to be entirely out of bounds and it was. 
Biography and fiction always defy all 
efforts at curtailment and this year we 
found the titles on outdoor sports and 
ball games surpassing their allotment. On 
the other hand science, technology, with 
the exception of the section on aviation, 
and the fine arts fell pitifully short of 
their allotted number. When the desired 
600 was reached we sent the list to the 
collaborators—librarians and_ teachers 
from New England to California—and 
the process of elimination began all over 
again. Next spring only the very select 
200 will appear in the catalog. 


History and Travel Section 


The History and Travel Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PusBtic Lipra- 
RIES is now ready for distribution. This 
annotated list contains approximately 
1900 titles. Of these 1900 titles about 
850 are books on history and about 1050 


on travel. This is the largest section of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FoR PuBLic LI- 
BRARIES yet issued. Interspersed through- 
out are about 500 noted books, which 
add to the usefulness of the CATALOG. 
After the classed section follows the au- 
thor, title, subject and analytical index 
of 100 pages. Books have been very 
fully analyzed, making available unsus- 
pected sources of information. In this 
index 566 titles, or more than a fourth 
of the total number included have been 
analyzed wholly or in part. 


INDEX TO GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE OR ESSAY INDEX 


INCE we have been so occupied in 

getting actual work started, we have 
not as yet decided on the official name 
for this important INDEx. Sometimes it 
is referred to by one title, sometimes by 
the other. 

We are glad to report that analyzing 
for the INDEx is in progress. Although 
the actual number of volumes now in- 
dexed seems small, the total number of 
analytics for them is large enough to 
convince us that we have made a good 
start in this somewhat stupendous task 
which will include some 3000 volumes. 
The number of essays or articles indexed 
per volume runs anywhere from 7 to 58 
and the total number of author, title and 
subject analytics for these same volumes 
from 14 to 113. Subject analytics aver- 
age from 7 to 54 per volume. So far we 
are making title analytics rather spar- 
ingly. 

As to the titles which we are now an- 
alyzing, we have started first with col- 
lections of essays and other collected 
works by more than one author, in hopes 
of being able to complete this definite 
section of the Index, before starting on 
the somewhat longer section of individ- 
ual essays and essayists. By working 
with collections, we have a broad field 
from which to formulate policies of 
form, subject headings, etc. 

As regards subject headings, we are 
using the Library of Congress headings 
as far as possible, but as is the case with 
other large indexes, we are finding it best 
to supplement with more specific head- 
ings from time to time. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Journals.of History 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Among the periodicals listed under 
article The Lighthouse in September is- 
sue of your BULLETIN were Journal of 
Modern History and Journal of Amer- 
ican History. I am interested in both 
and would like to get some information 
as to publication, etc. Could you tell me 
where I could apply for a copy of each? 

Sister M. M., Chicago. 


[Journal of Modern History is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press at Chicago, Ill. The publisher of 
Journal of American History is the Na- 
tional Historical Society, 33 W. 97th St., 
New York, N. Y.] 


Again. . . 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In the November issue page 120 the 
article lists Knitters of the Sun as find- 
ing its title from Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
The Spinner. I have never read the 
book, but it seems likely the title comes 
from Shakespeare: Twelfth Night, Act 
II, sc. IV, line 44. 

“The spinsters and the knitters in the 
sun.” 

So too, All the Brothers Were Valiant 
is from the inscription on the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Properly quoted it reads: “All the bro- 
thers were valiant, and all the sisters 


virtuous. 
G. S. H., Lakeville, Conn. 


.. And Yet Again 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In a recent issue of your BULLETIN, 
E. M. Bache makes some interesting ad- 
dition to Where These Books Found 
Their Titles. Regarding the title Knit- 
ters in the Sun he regards it as not a lit- 
eral title but suggested by the poem, 
The Spinner. Is it not directly from 
Twelfth Night Act II sc. 4? 

F. A. C., Lowell, Mass. 


“Cooperation” 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The little poem, Cooperation, by Kip- 
ling (?) quoted by James G. Hodgson 
in the November WILSON BULLETIN, re- 
awakened my curiosity as to its author- 
ship. Can you help solve the mystery? 

In both Hoyt’s cyclopedia of practical 
quotations (p.727) and Jt Can Be Done, 
comp. by Morris and Adams (p. 177) it 
is attributed to J. Mason Knox. I have 
not happened to find it in the Inclusive 
or other collections of Kipling. 

Our Reference Department is often 
asked for this poem and we will appreci- 
ate any information you can give us. 

R. T., Long Beach, Cal. 


[On page 116 of More Toasts under 
the heading “Cooperation” (which is not 
necessarily the title) is given the stanza 
quoted by Mr. Hodgson, and it is attri- 
buted to Kipling. Beyond that we know 
not, nor can we learn. Two possibilities 
suggest themselves: one that More 
Toasts is in error; the other, that the 
stanza is a part of some Kipling poem 
under another title. ] 


Re: October Discussion 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


About the pronunciation of John Cow- 
per Powys’s name. [ am told by some 
people who know him to the extent of 
having entertained him after a lecture in 
Toledo, “We always called him. . .”— 
and it was pronounced “Po-is.” 

It seems generally agreed that the mid- 
dle name is pronounced “Cooper.” 

How did Heywood Broun introduce 
Mr. P. at the recent debate in New York 
with Bertrand Russell ? 


H. M. M., New York 
[Sorry, we weren’t there. Will not 


some one who was, help out ?| 
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id Rhee Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
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Public Libraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 
Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
al Mass. 

Vv. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 

M Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free anne § Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan dente Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 

Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J 


Miss Hazel Clark, peegen County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


a a Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of brary Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, ‘ 


ries Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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200 Religion 


DE LA MARE, WALTER JOHN. Stories from 
the Bible. 393p il $3.50 Cosmopolitan bk. [7s 
6d Faber] 

221 Bible. Old Testament—Stories 29-16963 

Thirty or more stories taken from the first 

nine books of the Bible, retold in narrative 
form for children. 





+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 S 15 
"29 300w 
“We doubt whether the older boys and girls 
for whom this book is intended, will be led 
from it to reading the stories for themselves. 
The whole system of retelling standard books 
for children is a snare and a delusion... Mr. 
De la Mare’s stories, moreover, are so insipid. 
Most healthy children—ignorant of pain—can 
suffer descriptions of bloodshed very gladly in- 
deed. The stories of the Fall and the Flood, of 
Joseph and David, are not the beautiful fairy 
stories that Mr. De la Mare would have us 
believe; and in erasing the letter, he has killed 
the spirit too. He has omitted all unpleasant- 
noes. and put only poetic embellishment in its 
place.”’ 
— Nation and Ath 45:248 My 18 '29 550w 
“Mr. de la Mare has taken rather more than 
thirty narratives from the first nine books of 
the Old Testament, and not so much retold as 
amplified them. The general effect is to deepen 
realisation, to bring out the latent significance 
of every phase in the briefer biblical version. 
Mr. de la Mare successfully preserves the 
dignity and beauty of the original, adding at 
the same time a not incommensurate dignity 
and beauty essentially his own. The familiar 
stories are regarded and narrated in a spirit of 
easy and simple belief, and have no more theo- 
logical significance than fairy tales. The book 
is addressed primarily to children, but it de- 
serves, for its revitalisation of sometimes too 
familiar tales, a wider public.”’ 
+ New Statesman 33:162 My 11 '29 100w 
‘He has kept to the text in man laces, and 
when deviating from it has retained the graphic, 
tersely dramatic quality of the Bible. There is 
richness to the book, and it will, we are confi- 
dent, ‘persuade young readers to return to the 
inexhaustible well-spring from which it came,’ 
which is Mr. de la Mare’s wish. And it is part- 
ly because of that wish that he has made so 
fine a piece of work.’’ M. G. Bonner 
N Y Times p34 O 6 '29 120w 
“Mr. De la Mare’s variation certainly ought 
to please. Of course it sacrifices something. His 
art is one of tenderness and delicacy, the Old 
Testament is largely a book of bare crags and 
thunder. Sometimes we are conscious that Mr. 
De la Mare is mollifying his text .. . One might 
almost say that Mr. De la Mare has taken 
Samson’s riddle for his motto in this book: ‘out 
of the strons; the sweet.’ ”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p333 Ap 25 '29 
1100w 


300 Sociology 


MOTT, MRS BESSIE QUIRT. American woman 
and her bank; with an introd. by G. Prather 
Knapp. 252p il $2 Doubleday, Doran 


332.1 Banks and banking 29-7386 


“A book for the housewife, estate manager 
and business woman and for women inexper- 
ienced in business who are faced with responsi- 
bilities that require banking procedure. There 


are chapters on t s of banks, types of ac- 
counts, checks, credit, loans, trusteeships, and 
banking as a career for women. The work is 
nontechnical and written by a woman of wide 
business experience and banking background.”’ 
—Cleveland Open Shelf 


Booklist 25:309 My '29 


“The book is good. Its pages run the whole 
gamut of personal finance, discussing checking 
accounts, letters of credit, collateral, commer- 
cial paper, trusts, wills and kindred topics, con- 
cisely, clearly and always with a little gentle 
humor just below the surface. The book is de- 
cidedly readable and might hope of a_ wide 
audience if it were entitled ‘The Bank Nobody 
Knows.’ ”’ 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p24 S 15 
"29 380w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p84 Je ’29 

“‘Mrs. Mott has notable ability in putting into 
clear and simple language matters that to the 
untrained in finance seem difficult and compli- 
cated. Any woman who must handle money, 
whether in smal] or large amounts, will find 
her exposition of how to use banks, trust com- 
panies and other instruments of the financial 
world helpful and dependable.’’ 

+ N Y Times p23 Mr 3 '29 230w 


St Louis 27:194 Je ’29 


500 Natural Science 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Universe 
around us. 341p $4.50 Macmillan [12s 6d Cam- 
bridge univ. press] 


523 Astronomy. Cosmogony 29-19765 


A brief account, written in simple language, 
of the methods and results of modern astronom- 
ical research, both observational and theoreti- 
cal. Special attention has been given to prob- 
lems of cosmogony and evolution, and to the 
general structure of the universe. 





“The author is a master of simple analogy. 
His style is not that of a fact-recording sci- 
entist. The approach is skilful and the result- 
ing book is one of the best in presenting a cur- 
rent view of the universe around us. . . There 
are small errors of fact, but nothing serious 
is noted beyond the difficulty of keeping up 
with observation.” Harlow Shapley 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl O 20 
‘29 2200w 

““*The Universe around Us’ is even more stir- 
ring to the imagination than Eddington’s “The 
Nature of the Physical World,’ and it is an 
easier book for the layman. No attempt is 
made to explain in detail the more recondite 
aspects of astronomy. The descriptions given 
of the Einstein Theory and Schrédinger’s wave 
theory of the electron are models of lucidity and 
are nicely measured to the intelligence of the 
reader who has no specialized knowledge. By 
adhering to this method throughout, Jeans has 
managed to give an amazingly complete picture 
of the universe as it appears to the astrono- 
mer, without in any way straining his reader’s 
attention.’’ Denver Lindley 

+ New Repub 60:216 O 9 '29 1400w 

Reviewed by C: Johnston 

N Y Times pl O 13 '29 2000w 

“One of those unusual books in which an ex- 
pert in a difficult science speaks clearly to the 
layman without an air of condescension.’’ Harry 
Hansen 

+ N Y World pl0m O 13 ‘29 1200w 
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“Sir James Jeans has amply fulfilled his ideal 
in making this account of modern astronomy 
‘intelligible to readers with no special scientific 
knowledge.’ If it is a trifle overwhelming to 
read at one sitting, that is simply because of 
the gigantic data and concepts which it in- 
troduces to the lay readers." 

+ Spec 143:341 S 14 '29 600w 

“In reasonable, simple language, yet without 
strained effort at popularization, he summarizes 
the conclusions of astronomical science as to 
how the universe developed. It is fortunate 
either for the student or the general reader 
to have scientific knowledge so responsibly and 
agreeably presented, at once with mathematical 
precision and with comprehension of the imag- 
inative appeal alike in the inconceivably vast 
and the infinitesimally small."’ 

+ Springf'd Republican pl4 S 27 '29 500w 

“This great book is — of providing al- 
most any number of reflections, from which, 
nevertheless, one stands out clearly—that the 
author must have thoroughly enjoyed the writ- 
ing of it.”’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p779 O 10 ‘29 
1900w 


600 Useful Arts 


CAVE, EDNA SELENA. Craft work; a series 
of lessons in the various crafts for the use 
of student and teacher. 272p il $3 Century 


680 Handicraft 29-10725 


Simple lessons in craft work of various kinds 
designed to meet the needs of students, teach- 
ers, and home-makers. Among the crafts 
described are the decorating of furniture, 
lampshade making, batik and tie-dye, stencil- 
ing, toy-making, and reed and raffia baskets. 
With drawings and photographs. 


Booklist 26:15 O '29 


“Directors of impatient groups of youngsters 
who must carry on their classes on a tiny 
budget will not find much help in ‘Craft Work,’ 
since practically all the industries treated call 
for extensive if not expensive equipment and 
demand a degree of skill that children can 
scarcely bring to an hour’s club work.”’ 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 Je 9 
*29 180w 

“An authoritative manual of handicraft that 
is both concise and stimulating is here offered 
to the amateur and professional worker and 
teacher. Practical lessons with explicit instruc- 
tions as to methods and equipment are given 
in a very workable way as a guide to a dozen 
of the popular handicrafts of the day. In each 
of the branches discussed the information and 
the schedules are clear and practicable. Miss 
Cave has won a place of esteem in the field, 
and her book is to be recommended to teachers 
of others in the varied and colorful fields of 
popular handicraft."’ 

+ Boston Transcript p5 Je 29 '29 200w 

“A valuable guide to many forms of craft 
work now popular will be found in ‘Craft 
Work’, and it should be helpful for the worker 
at home as well as for teachers.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican pi0 S 17 '29 180w 


700 Fine Arts 


ELSOM, JAMES CLAUDE. Community recrea- 
tion. (Social workers’ lib.) 278p il $2.25 Cen- 
tury 

790 Games. Amusements 29-15221 


“The authon has made the attempt in the 
present volume to gather together a_ wide 
variety of suggestions for many social oc- 
casions, with hints as to organization and meth- 
ods, with the desire to furnish an outline of @ 
year’s program. All of these methods and 
games have been tested in actual practice in a 
large number of groups in many parts of the 
country. Only those that have seemed to the 
author to be the most workable and most in- 
teresting have been included in the present 





volume. An attempt has been made to de- 
scribe in detail the games and the methods of 
teaching them; it has been the author’s purpose 
to prepare a handbook for those who are pro- 
moting recreational programs in their communi- 
ties, and also for those who may be called upon 
to teach subjects pertaining to community 
recreation.’’—Preface 


Boston Transcript p2 S 25 '29 300w 


“The abundance of material which the book 
contains, and the suitability of its suggestions 
for the widest possible variety of occasions and 
for the use of both maturity and youth, ought 
to make it invaluable as a handbook for camp 
directors, teachers, Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
social workers and those engaged in the study 
or work of community organization and recrea- 
tion. Its usefulness is enhanced by a ten-page 
classified bibliography.’’ 

+N Y Times p20 Ag 18 ’29 500w 


Springf’d Republican pl0 Ag 22 '29 130w 


910 Geography and Travel 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're 
going to Paris! and if I were going with you 
these are the things I'd invite you to do. 4th 
ed 510p il $3 Houghton 

914.436 Paris—Description 29-10649 


The fourth edition of the guide-book, with 
new lists of theaters, restaurants, shops, etc. 
and a new appendix. 


Booklist 25:405 Jl ’29 


“The revised edition contains a little about 
sports, concerts, churches, shopping, and a res- 
taurant list, classified by districts. There is a 
list of holidays which may effect the program 
of the visitor and an outline of what Paris has 
to offer for children of varying ages. For the 
general run of travelers, ‘So You’re Going to 
Paris’ is expertly designed.” 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p10 My 
26 °29 160w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:193 Je '’29 


900 History 


LEWIS, LLOYD, and SMITH, HENRY JUSTIN. 
Chicago; the history of its reputation. 508p 
$3.75 Harcourt 

977.31 Chicago—History 
A humanistic study of Chicago during the 

past century—its commercial, political and so- 
cial history from the days when it was a 
prairie-village of mud and stench, to the pres- 
ent. Emphasis is placed upon the bizarre and 
dramatic features of the city’s growth, the 
character of its leaders, and the experiences of 
its people. 





“The perverse city of Chicago, with its cen- 
tury-old characteristics of bad morals and good 
business, enjoys another of its famed breaks of 
good fortune in the decision of Messrs. Smith 
and Lewis to explain just what made it what 
it is today, for without benefit of whitewash 
or blasting the City of Manifest Destiny gets 
its deserts in this fascinating, informative and 
beautifully done book.’’ E: Sullivan 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 Ag 25 
'29 1000w 


“The story of Chicago is set down by two 
men trained in newspaper work—and therefore 
neither over-sentimental nor overdidactic, who 
have a deep affection for their city, a keen 
understanding of its still childlike soul as well 
as its gaudily caparisoned body, and who are 
detached enough from their subject to be at 
once thrilled by its dash and amused by it... 
‘Chicago’ reminds one more of Mark Sullivan’s 
‘Our Times’ than of any book of the last few 
years, for it is done in exactly the manner 
of that tremendous piece of work.’’ Fanny 
Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p7 Ag 24 '29 
600w 
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LEWIS, LLOYD, and Bn ogy H. J.—Continued 

Reviewss by R. M. 

New Repub 60% 76. 8 4 °29 1800w 
Ravine by C: W. Thompson 
Y Times pl Ag 25 '29 1800w 

“This Saale narrative doubtless deals over- 
much with external events, susceptible of 
graphic description. But it makes the impres- 
sion aimed at, and there are revealing touches 
and glimpses—as when the authors tell us about 
the ‘long- Pestablished’ firms 40 years ago or the 
life of the working people in the turbulent years 
of the eighties and nineties. If it is oversimpli- 
fied drama, it is at least honest drama, and 
not melodrama.” 

+ Springf’d Republican p6 Ag 26 '29 930w 
Springf’d Republican Ag 28 '29 120w 


LOWIE, ROBERT HARRY. Are we civilized? 
human culture in perspective. 306p il $3 Har- 
court 

901 Civilization. Anthropology 29-17850 
That man is, biologically, what he was 2000 

years ago, and that modern man is no more 
civilized than the simplest savage, are the con- 
clusions of the author. The book contains stud- 
ies of primitive society: its customs, religion, 
art, etc., in comparison with modern western 
European society The author’s premise is 
that, in culture, Me change for the better never 
occurs without due cause, and a change for the 
worse is quite as probable.” If, then, we are 
civilized, it is due to accident rather than to 
our superior conquest of Nature. 


“Mr. Lowie has made his book both accurate 
and popular. He presents in interesting juxta- 
position variations in custom, folkway and 
ritual, in language, ethics and scientific accom- 
plishment.”’ 

+ Bookm 70:x O '29 130w 


“Professor Lowie has written the first divert- 
ing book about the history of civilization. It is 
the fruit of much exhaustive and special knowl- 
edge, but it is completely non-technical. Like 
all of Professor Lowie’s ks this one is a 
mine of trustworthy material intelligently ob- 
served.”’ Ruth Benedict 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 S 15 
"29 1550w 
Boston Transcript p3 S 28 ’29 480w 


“The question which Professor Lowie really 
sets out to answer is not ‘Are we civilized?’ 
but ‘Are we different, mentally and emotionally, 
from savages?’ And if to the first the answer 
Yes is implied, to the second the answer is 
explicitly and very definitely No: with a brevity 
that often overlooks difficulties, but with an 
understanding that is usually sound and often 
entertaining.” S. L. Mellen 

+ New Repub 60: 181 O 2 °29 600w 
N Y Times pll O 13 '29 430w 

“The book is simply written. The sentences 
are direct and brief, somewhat deliberately so. 
There are no technicalities, as the author him- 
self writes in the preface, but there are some 
unnecessary flippancies. In all of its major fea- 
tures however, the k is not only solid but 
also dignified. While no ‘civilized’ person (least 
of all, Dr. Lowie himself) will expect it to speed 
up the wheels of progress, it will bring pleasure 
to many and instruction to a few."’ Alexander 
Goldenweiser 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:207 O 5 '29 1350w 





B or 92 Biography 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE SUSAN. 

Elizabeth. 263p $4 Knopf 

B or 92 Elizabeth, queen of England 

The biography of Queen Elizabeth, upon 
which the author has been Mee Hy? for three 
years, unfolds the life story o. the indomitable 
queen from the cradle to the grave with illumi- 
nating touches and not a little humor, using the 
eee method, rather than the narra- 

ve. 


Queen 





“Miss Anthony's book is only 250 pages; not 
much more than 60,000 words. It takes drastic 
simplification to get so great a matter into 
so little space. Miss Anthony has availed her- 
self of the popular psychoanalytical method of 
a short-cut. A formula of some kind, any kind, 
was indispensable. . Miss Anthony has done 
an excellent piece of work in tracing the broad 
outlines of Elizabeth's life an manifest 
character. Her Elizabeth has the one indisput- 
able attribute of greatness.’’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 6 
‘29 1600w 

“The omissions are not defects in the pres- 
ent volume. On the contrary, they testify to a 
principle of selection and exclusion held with 
extraordinary intelligence and persistence. 

In a sense her study of the Virgin Queen is 
complementary to her earlier work on Catherine 
the Great. . . In exposing the character of 
Elizabeth through her behavior toward those 
who stood nearest to her, Miss Anthony has 
given lively portraits of these companions. She 
is least successful in the case of Mary of Scot- 
land. Essex as a portrait leaves something to 
be desired. Of Leicester, Miss Anthony gives 
a more favorable , ow than does conventional 
history.’” R. M. 

+ — New Flepub 60:273 O 23 '29 1800w 


“By grace of Miss Anthony’s calm controlled 
style, thanks to the author's resolution not to 
thrust herself between the reader and her sub- 
ject, Elizabeth and the shifty, yielding, un- 
breakable, unpredictable steel spring of her 
spirit emerge, comprehensible where com- 
prehension is possible. There are minor de- 
fects and maybe they are ours instead of Miss 
Anthony’s. Her book as a whole compensates 
for far graver offenses.’’ F: F. Van de Water 

+—N Y Evening Post plim O 12 '29 250w 

“With respect to Elizabeth herself, Miss 
Anthony’s account is as clear as any available 
and must be granted, in view of the difficulties 
overcome, a considerable measure of success. 
The welter of historical events which sur- 
rounded her reign and conditioned many of her 
actions is not so competently handled. Some 
of the vitally necessarv backgrounds for her 
work Miss Anthony presents in a hash of dis- 
jointed facts.’’ Margaret Wallace 

+—N Y Evening Post pl2m O 12 '29 800w 

“For the full and intimate characterization 
in which Miss Anthony attains to the highest 
standards of the new biography there can be 
nothing but praise. Psychology, though uncer- 
tain as science, has contributed not a little 
to literary insight. But there is no reason 
why such fuller insight into character should 
be accompanied by a_ destructive animus 
against incidents.’’ P. W. Wilson 

+—N Y Times p5 O 13 ’29 1600w 

“A fine, compact study of the Queen. .. 
This is not a full history or biography, but a 
portrait. The chief events are here; Elizabeth 
is the Queen, and the book gives her her regal 
due. Her shortcomings are not suppressed, 
but the explanation is dignified. Whatever 
others have tried to do with Elizabeth's baffling 
character, Miss Anthony has not added another 
stone to the heap upon her grave.’ Harry 
Hansen 

+N Y World pl4 O 4 '29 850w 

“Miss Anthony’s work stands firmly on ac- 
cepted fact, dismisses rumor, and leaves the 
great and enigmatic personality as great, and 
in some necessary ways, as enigmatic as be- 
fore. Her book is delightful reading. Miss 
Anthony’s style is brilliant, forceful and pure, 
a suitable vehicle for ithe expression of her 
clear and contse thoug 

+ Outloc« 153: A O 9 '28 430w 


REESE, LIZETTE WOODWORTH. Victorian 
village; reminiscences of other days. 285p il 
$3 Farrar & Rinehart 

B or 92 29-20040 
“A yellow-haired little girl, starched and 
pressed for a tiresome visit, leaps from the 


top of a fence to land on her knees in a Mary- 
land meadow, and scrambles to her feet de- 
lighted to find her hat askew and herself smell- 
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ing of mullein, yarrow and mint. The same little 
girl, her skirts just lengthened and her blond 
hair up, walks through blowing autumn leaves 
to St. John’s Parish School in the village of 
Waverly to teach her class, and composes her 
first poem as she walks. There follows a life 
of — and writing, trips to New York 
and abroa conversations and correspondence 
with editors and writers. And now Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, [seventy-three] and a 
ling, has written her reminiscences.’ N 
Evening Post 





“A book as individual and as revealing as 
one would have expected from one who uses 
language to such fine ends. The larger number 
of books of reminiscences are written by per- 
sons whose lives have been filled with action. 
The greatest delight of this book comes from 
the fact that it reflects a life lived so quietly 
that the author. has been able to see and under- 
stand more than comes the way of persons 
whose time is filled with adventures.” D. L. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 O 11 '29 850w 

‘“‘The memories of a long and full life are not 
a continuous record, but a series of sharp pic- 
tures etched against a haze of things half-re- 
membered, half-forgotten. . . The author of ‘A 
Branch of May’ writes a simple and modest 
chapter on her career as a poet. An equally 
brief account disposes of her forty-five years 
of devoted teaching. A tender tribute to her 
mother and father closes this rich record of 
a vanished day and a life vigorously lived.’’ 
Ruth Seinfel 

+ N Y Evening Post p7m S 21 ‘29 850w 

“It is a pleasure to find that hooks like this 
can still be written and published and that 
therefore, presumably, there still are readers 
who like them. For it resurrects the leisure, 
the restfulness, the peaceful dignity, the in- 
herent beauty of life half a century ago and 
makes it live again in so vital a way that even 
the youngest and hardest-boiled generation of 
the present day cannot help realizing that, 
after all, those times have their allurement. 
Not that Miss Reese paints as ideal or unfavor- 
ably compares with the present the life she 
knew as a child and young woman. She is too 
modern in her outlook on life and her realiza- 
tion of how life evolves to he thus bound in 
the net of outlived time.’ F. F. Kelly 

+ N Y Times pl4 O 6 ’29 1100w 

“No matter what the count of the years, she 
still keeps that April spirit, which she tells us 
her mother had. Beauty attends her yet, and 
out of her remembrances she offers a full and 
refreshing cup, the waters of which constantly 
sparkle over with the silver splash of poetry.’’ 
M. P. Montague 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:234 O 12 '29 1300w 


SMITH, ALFRED EMANUEL. lU’p to now; an 
autobiography. 434p il $5 Viking press 


B or 92 


Al Smith’s autobiography is not only an hon- 
est record of the career of one of America’s 
foremost political figures, but at the same time 
a picture of old New York life, and a human 
document that reflects the warm personality of 
the writer. Among the most interesting chap- 
ters are those that tell of Al Smith’s boyhood in 
the lower end of New York. The story of the 
Albany years and Tammany politics, and the 
home life of the Smith family on Oliver Street, 
occupy an important place in the book. The au- 
tobiography concludes with the presidential 
campaign of 1928. Illustrated with photographs. 





“Up to Now’ is an honest book—a frank, 
sincere expression of the liveliest figure in 
American politics. Like Al or dislike him, one 
must agree with him that the last Presidential 
campaign was ‘one of Smith or anti-Smith.’ And 
this is Al’s own book. Some have doubted that 
he wrote it himself: no one who reads it will 
continue to doubt. The man is actually excited 
about the question of a four-year term for Gov- 
ernor, the short ballot, the water-power prob- 
lem, the executive budget, good roads and grade 
crossings, factory laws and child-welfare legis- 
lation. These are obviously something more 





litics is some- 


than politics to him—or, rather, 
It is his 


thing more than a game to him. 


business.’’ L: Gannett 
-+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl O 6 ’29 
1700w 


Boston Transcript p2 O 19 ‘29 620w 


“There emerges from the pages of this auto- 
biography a very truthful picture of New 
York’s favorite son. It is, I think, a more truth- 
ful picture than the Governor himself offered 
during the days of the national campaign . 
the manner of writing, and the contents of Up 
to Now’ reveal the true Smith; not an echo of 
the man when he was Sheriff of New York. Its 
style is restrained and dignified, with only an 
occasional anecdote where the story we: - 
point under discussion more clear. . . Be 
Now’ is of unique value as a textbook for t oe 
who study politics and government. It will 
be made required — by every professor of 
government who knows his job, for here is set 
forth the true story of how legislation is effected 
in this country. Smith is a master when it 
comes to discussing coengmentes State matters 
in a simple, concise wa F. Pringle 

+ N Y Times pl 06 M59 2100w 


“T have never read a story in which the hero 
seemed so thoroughly without pomposity of any 
kind and was so free from bombast in his talks. 
He seems to consider government as the appli- 
cation of common sense to the affairs of the 
people as a whole, which may be administered 
unselfishly, without blind loyalty to party pre- 
judices.’’ Harry Hansen 

+N Y World p16 S 7 '29°850w 

“His book is quite lacking in literary grace. 
His style is bald, but it shows none of the 
fine grace of genuine simplicity. When he has 
a good story to tell he seldom makes the best of 
it. Not infrequently he is obvious, and some- 
times he is downright dull. Nevertheless, itis a 
volume worth reading. A brave spirit is in it, 
and a very charming one. Al is humble with- 
out any false humility. He is shrewd without 
any display of smartness. His honesty runs 
from end to end of it, never on conscious dis- 
play but always plainly there. It is a story that 
leaves much unsaid, but it is still a story that 
reveals an extraordinarily able and admirable 
man. If there were more Al Smiths among us, 
the United States would better deserve the re- 
spect that its laws demand for it.”” H. L. 
Mencken 

+ — Sat R Of Lit 6:229 O 12 '29 1800w 

“The volume throughout bears the stamp of 
Mr. Smith's own composition. The narration 
lacks finish, but it is breezy and authentic.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 6 '29 560w 


TILTMAN, HUBERT HESSELL. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald: labor’s man of destiny. 456p il 
$5 Stokes [21s Jarrolds] 

B or 92 MacDonald, James Ramsay 
A boyhood of poverty in a Scotch village, lean 

years of work and loneliness in London, and a 

first-hand introduction to the Socialist move- 

ment while secretary to a Liberal candidate, is 

Ramsay MacDonald’s background. Mr Tiltman 

stresses the growth of MacDonald's ideas in re- 

gard to Socialism and to the building up of the 

Labor party. One of the most important chap- 

ters of the book deals with his position during 

the War, when as a pacifist his name was hated 
in England. The high point of reaction in his 
favor came with his election as Prime minister 
in 1924. Wxcerpts from MacDonald’s speeches 

are given in the text of the biography, and in a 

full appendix are to be found his key speeches 

from 1899 to 1929. 





“Mr. Tiltman’s book will help Americans to 
understand MacDonald’s life. It is a careful, 
documented study of his record including in an 
apvendix key speeches from 1899-1929. It is 
accurate, authoritative—his publishers say that 
Mr. MacDonald himself read the proofs. Be- 
cause it is more up to date it must supplant 
Mrs. Hamilton's earlier intimate sketches of the 
Prime Minister. But it is far from being a 
critical, philosophical biography, placing Mr. 
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TILTMAN, HUBERT HESSELL—Continued 
MacDonald among his contemporaries and an- 
alyzing his relation to the movements of his 
day.’’ L. Gannett 
+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 13 
"29 1250w 
“Ramsay MacDonald is too big a man for us 
to be satisfied with this biography. . . What is 
disappointing is that Mr. Tiltman seldom takes 
us behind the scenes, and we are left with an 
impression of superficiality—not of course in 
Mr. MacDonald, but in the presentation of him 
and his party. A large rt of the book con- 
sists of qactations from his speeches and writ- 
ings, which, while they no doubt tell us some- 
thing of what manner of man he was and is, 
do not tell us enough.”’ 
— New Statesman 33:784 O 5 °29 780w 
“The book is well, almost too well, docu- 
mented. But the documents are not as com- 
pletely digested as they might be. The reader 
feels that he is getting MacDonald’s opinions 
rather than his philosophy. There is too little 
of the Premier’s personal and human side. . . 
But these observations must not be taken to 
imply that the volume is not valuable. It will be 
useful for any one who wishes to understand, 
not so much MacDonald himself as the things 
MacDonald is doing and his reasons for doing 
them. It merely is not a final and definitive ac- 
count of sixty-three years of a man’s life.”’ 
— +N Y Times p5 O 13 '29 1100w 
“It is a straightforward, unembroidered ac- 
count of the man’s rise to political leadership 
and contains ehough of his pivotal speeches 
to give a clear idea of his viewpoints.”’ 
+N Y World p18 O 3 °29 800w 
“To write an adequate life of the Prime 
Minister demands a much closer acquaintance 
with the man himself and with the inner his- 
tory of contemporary politics than Mr. Tiltman 
can be supposed to possess. One of the 
strangest facts in our political history is Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald's rapid rise to power after 
the war. . . We cannot truthfully say that Mr. 
Tiltman throws any new light upon it. Nor is 
he more helpful in regard to such a vital matter 
as the General Strike of 1926, which is de- 
scribed in five or six very jejune pages.”’ 
— + Sat R 148:388 O 5 ’29 700w 
“Mr. Tiltman is the chronicler of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s public words and acts. Thus he re- 
verts to the older method of biography, the 
Victorian method, not entirely ruling out 
analysis of temperament, description of char- 
acter, but keeping these subordinate to the 
historical record. This is just as well, for Mr. 
Tiltman has clearly no close acquaintance with 
MacDonald the man.” 
Spec 143:467 O 5 '29 950w 
“Mr. Tiltman has fulfilled his intention of 
providing a more authentic account than has 
been available hitherto of the development of 
Mr. MacDonald's political career. . . For Mr. 
Tiltman oy has been a guide and not a 
chain. It has not stifled all critical opinion. . . 
His judgments have discrimination, though they 
are always the judgments of an admirer and— 
what is no less important in one who has 
chosen to let Mr. MacDonald, for the most 
part, stand self-revealed in quoted word—the 
author’s prepossessions have not given a notice- 
able bias in the selection of extracts.’’ 
+ Yo ye [London] Lit Sup p777 O 10 ‘29 


Fiction 


EVARTS, HAL GEORGE. Tomahawk rights. 
319p $2 Little 
29-14104 


A story of warfare between the Indians and 
the white men in the days of Daniel Boone. 
Rodney Buckner was captured by the Shawnee 
Indians when a smajJl boy. Later he led his own 
people, the frontiersmen, against the Indian 
allies of the British, and fell in love with White 
Faun, a white child also brought up in the 
Shawnee camp. 





Boston Transcript p4 Ag 31 '29 170w 
“The tale is interesting with eenty of excit- 
ing incidents, and gives a well-detailed picture 
of frontier warfare, but the book is more 
notable for its fairness of spirit. . . The Indian 
point of view, the way in which they looked 
upon the land, a way entirely different from the 
white’s —_ of view, the injustices from which 
they suffered and their many good qualities, 
are carefully set forth. “Tomahawk Rights’ is 
an unusually story of its type.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl2 Jl 14 '29 500w 


“This is a most entertaining story of the 
advancing American frontier at the closing of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth, with the scenes laid in that 
great region which extends from the Ohio River 
on the east to the Mississippi on the west. It 
is well written in Mr. Evarts’s best manner.” 
F. G. Applegate 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:160 S 21 '29 300w 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, and 
HALL, JAMES NORMAN. Falcons of France; 
a tale of youth and the air. 332p il $2.50 Little 


29-18553 


Two of the members of the Lafayette flying 
corps embody their fying experiences of the 
War in a novel. Charlie Seldon, a young Am- 
erican, goes to France and receives his train- 
ing in an aviation school before being sent 
to the front. As a member of the Escadrille 
Lafayette, he goes into the thick of the ac- 
tion in the air. Scouting expeditions and bat- 
tles at great odds in the air, the capture of 
German planes, Charlie’s own capture by the 
enemy, and final escape from a German prison 
camp are high points in the narrative. 





“Beauty and savagery, here indeed is the 
heart of a mechanistic age laid bare, the beauty 
and modernism young writers have unavailingly 
been straining for these many years."’ W. E. H. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 O 9 '29 1100w 


“If you want to know what it was like in 
the air on the western front, you can get a 
better idea of it from this book than from any 
other account we know. And you will at the 
ame time be reading an enciting adventure 
story. 

+ Outlook 153:193 O 2 '29 150w 

“The authors were both members of the 
Lafayette escadrille. They have been putting 
their flying experiences into print since 1919, 
however, and there is little in the present 
volume which has not been already told.’’ 

Springf’d Republican p10 S 11 '29 300w 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON. Good com- 
panions. 640p $3 Harper [10s 6d Heinemann] 


29-16857 


The “Good companions” is the name of a 
group of travelling players, or “pierrots,”’ in 
England. Their organization and their num- 
erous adventures center about the combination 
of three strangely assorted but wholly com- 
panionable people: a Yorkshire laborer, Mr 
Oakroyd, a maiden lady of thirty-seven with a 
venturesome spirit, lizabeth Trant, and a 
young Cambridge school teacher, Inigo Jollifant, 
who can compose the catchiest of catchy tunes. 
There are other members of the troupe, too; 
and among the most talented and most interest- 
ing we find Jerry Jerningham, dancer, and Miss 
Susie Dean, twenty, lovely, and mistress of 
Inigo’s heart from the very first. 





“Mr. Priestley offers us something mellow, 
something ripe, with a taste now sweet and now 
acrid. He rolis his tongue around the morsels 
of his book. He finds them toothsome. He sniffs 
their savor and bites into them with a relish. 
Life is a fine repast, he seems to say, and, 
adding a pinch of garlic, he goes at it in slow 
and hearty earnest. . . This book is indeed a 


challenge to our mettlesome era. It abandons 
itself passionately to the slowness of time. You 
cannot gobble it and hasten away. You must 
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sit down to it in a mood of reverie, in a mood 
to have your fancy tickled, in a mood to smile 
the long, wide smile of the philosopher.’’ V. P. 


Ross 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 6 '29 
950w 


“Some readers may find the wholesomeness 
of ‘The Good Companions’ a little oppressive 
but, taking it all round, wholesomeness is more 
tolerable than many others things.’’ L. L. Irvine 

+ — Nation and Ath 45:710 Ag 31 '29 200w 

“This book is full of golden streaks, and it 
seems almost like ingratitude to complain that 
it is not as good as it might be.’’ E. 8S. 

+ — New Statesman 33:554 Ag 10 '29 1200w 

“Exceedingly good companions they are, too, 
people in whose society you rejoice, and over 
whose adventures you chuckle delightedly. 
Though a little pruning would have improved 
the tale, it is so good just as it is that one 
accepts it with joy and thanksgiving, feeling 
no more inclined to carp at its overabundance 
than at the too lavish supply of savory dishes 
at a Christmas dinner. You will miss the 
very best kind of a time if you fail to make 
friends with ‘The Good Companions.'’’ L. M. 


Field 
+ N Y Times p9 O 13 '29 1150w 
N Y World plim O 6 ‘29 470w 


“It is possible to recommend it heartily with- 
out calling in any comparisons to Dickens or 
Thackeray to strengthen one’s opinion. It is 
long enough to have suited either of them, and 
to suit readers who still like meaty books. . . 
It suffices to call The Good Companions a robust 
and diverting tale, told in meandering fashion, 
lit by rich humor and warm sentiment and 
centered about a group of perennially engaging 
characters.”” F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 153:268 O 16 '29 300w 


“Mr. Priestley has many qualities as a writer 
—humour, sympathy, good sense, invention, an 
excellent ear both for dialect and dialogue. But 
what impresses the reader immediately is his 
control over his material; he marshals this 
tremendous array of scenes and characters as 
if it were child’s play—a kind of golden lucidity 
shines through the book. Mr. Priestley keeps his 
scale perfectly, and one’s sense of the harmoni- 
ous relationship of the parts to each other and 
to the whole work is an unfailing pleasure.”’ 
L. P. Hartley 

+ Sat R 148:136 Ag 3 '29 1200w 


“It is long since we have had a novel so un- 
fettered by psychological faddism as this, so 
amply and rewardingly unafraid of the roman- 
tic, at once so gay, so good-humored, and so ro- 
bust.’’ Amy Loveman 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:235 O 12 '29 1300w 

“Once one has waded through the first 200 
pages—and Mr. Priestley, like most hearty men, 
is sometimes a bore—there are another four 
hundred of the truest, subtlest and cleverest de- 
scriptions of life in a por touring company that 
I have ever read. It is a canvas glittering with 
character and incident. The book has the rich- 
ness and wisdom of substantial laughter. It 
sprawls like the map of England or Mrs. 
Grundy’s voluminous skirts. Its chief defect is 
that with three characters, through whom to 
watch the story, it is [in effect] like a great 
mass lying slightly out of focus.’’ V. S. Pritchett 

+ — Spec 143:166 Ag 3 °29 630w 


Springf’d Republican p&8 O 5 '29 1100w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p606 Ag 1 ‘29 
700w 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. Penrod Jashber. 321p 
il $2 Doubleday, Doran 
29-18939 


After thirteen years of silence, Tarkington's 
Penrod again makes his appearance, this time 
in the role of a detective, ‘George Jashber.”’ 
Aided by his old pals, Sam, Herman, and Ver- 
man, Penrod shadows his ‘suspect,’’ in the 
person of Mr Dade, suitor to Penrod’s charming 
sister, and rival to Mr Robert Williams whom 
Penrod favors. When Dade turns out to be no 
horse-thief after all, and has no more mys- 
terious lair than the Y.M.C.A., Penrod’s career 
as a detective suddenly ends. 





“A en is likely to be a disappointing thing. 
It is, therefore, a surprise, and a peculiarly 
happy one, to find that in ‘Penrod Jashber’ 
Booth Tarkington has given us another book 
every bit as good as the original Penrod.”’ R. 
B. Sanborn 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 O 6 

*29 1000w 

“Penrod has not grown up; he is still a boy, 

and that is really what you must want him to 
be. He acts as Penrod has always acted, and 
he talks as Penrod has always talked. He is 
the same Penrod, and not a different Penrod. 
Therein lies Booth Tarkington's skill, and his 
insight into boyish human nature. A lesser 
artist than he would have changed Penrod for 
the sake of an unnecessary variety, and there- 
by have plucked out the heart of Penrod. Pen- 
rod is consistent throughout the years. He is, 
like Peter Pan, the boy who never grows up. 
He is the everlasting boy.”’ . F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p4 O 11 '29 1000w 

“It is not easy to believe that thirteen years 

have elapsed since the last previous book about 
Penrod Schofield appeared. The memory of this 
engaging boy has not dimmed, and that is 
sufficient evidence that in him Booth Tarkington 
has created a character who recalls to each 
man who reads about him something of his 
own boyhood.”’ I: Anderson 

+ N Y Times p2 S 15 '29 780w 


“Every one, now, either knows Penrod or 
has refused to meet him. He stands about mid- 
way between Tom Sawyer and Skippy—more 
sophisticated than the former, but less urbane 
than the latter. However, the fact that he 
stands in that splendid company at all is a 
sufficient compliment to his creator.’’ 

+ N Y World plim O 6 '29 170w 


Springf’d Republican p7e O 6 '29 270w 


Children’s Books 


ADAMS, PETER. Clipper ships done in cork 
models. 102p il $1.25 Dutton 


623.8 Ship models 29-13292 


In an earlier book, “Cork ships and how to 
make them.’’ (Book Review Digest, 1928) Mr 
Adams told how to make tiny ship models from 
ordinary corks, pins, thread, matches and paper, 
giving also a brief account of the history of 
each type of ship from ancient to modern times. 
The present book gives a history of some of the 
most famous clipper ships and explains how to 
make models of them from the same materials. 





Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Je 30 
'29 280w 

“Listed as a book for children, ages eight to 
twelve years, this little book by the author of 
‘Cork Ships and How to Make Them’: has in- 
terest for even the most aged of grown-ups by 
reason of its informative and simple prose. Peter 
Adams hits two targets at one twang of his 
bow. Undoubtedly a seaman of ability, and pos- 
sessing no casual knowledge of his subject, he 
includes in his text a reminiscence of the great 
days of sailing ships and seeks, by the best and 
most difficult of all artifices, straightforward 
writing resembling speech, to impart some 
measure of his own pride in American ship- 
builders, American clippers, and American sea- 
men, to the reader, be he eight or eighty.’’ D: 


Bone 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:160 S 21 '29 520w 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Joscelyn of the 
forts. 282p il $2 Dutton 
29-10746 


Joscelyn Armstrong was only a girl, but a 
soldier’s daughter, every inch. Her father, an 
officer in the provincial army, was transferred 
from his post at Albany to the frontier Fort 
William Henry. On the way the party was at- 
tacked by Indians and the Armstrong family 
were separated, not be re-united until some- 
time later in Albany. Montcalm, Abercrombie 
and Sir William Johnson are among the char- 
acters. The story will interest older girls. 
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CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE—COontinucd 
Booklist 25:399 ~ "29 
Reviewed by R. J. Davi 
Sat R of Lit 6: 73 Ag 24 '29 240w 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. Where it 
all comes true in Scandinavia. 332p il $2.50 
Houghton 

914.8 Scandinavia—Description and travel 
29-12626 
Betty and Mary Clara Laughlin go thru Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark with their aunt, 
learning much valuable information as to trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, history and 
interesting buildings. 





“It is a readable book for stay at homes, 
while for those contemplating a vacation in 
there northern climes, it is a real aid in plan- 
ning an economical and pleasurable sojourn.”’ 

-+ Boston Transcript pl Jl 13 '29 150w 

“The guide-book phase is incidental, though 
much valuable information is given about trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations and the inter- 
esting sights to be seen in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. There are ge | excursions off 
the main-traveled highways which add greatly 
to the charm of the Architecture and 
other subjects of intellectual or esthetic in- 
terest are intelligently treated.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 Jl 17 '29 240w 


POWER. RHODA D., and POWER, EILEEN 

DNA: More boys and girls of history. 273p 

Ml $2.50 Macmillan [7s 6d Cambridge univ. 
press] 

920 Biography 29-26340 


Similar to its predecessor, Boys and girls of 
history (Book Review Digest, 1927). Contents: 
The Bristol apprentice; The childhood of Mary 
Queen of Scots; The voyage of the Bonaven- 
ture; Your Honour’s slave; The eagle of the 
North; Pocohantas, the little tomboy; Martin 
on the Isle of Devils: Nick and the mutineers; 


Meg’s story; From Christ’s hospital to Surat; 
The strange white bird; The Boston tea party; 
Muradhana of Kandy; The emigrants’ journey; 
In the Blackfellows’ camp; News in Ujiji. 


Booklist 25:326 My '29 
“A sequel to ‘Boys and Girls of History,’ 
and written in the same admirable vein.’’ 
+ Nation and Ath 44:sup394 D 8 '28 80w 
“The authors have written a book for children 
which, in comparison with learned works of its 
kind, reaches a high standard of constructive 
writing. We are allowed sixteen all too brief 
glances into the lives of boys and girls who, 
for the most part, witnessed the building up 
of a greater Britain; nor do we find a one- 
sided record.’ 
5 sae [London] Lit Sup p941 N 29 '28 
Ww 


Wis Lib Bul 25:278 Jl °29 


THOMPSON, EDWARD HERBERT. Children 
of the cave. 250p il $2 Marshall Jones 


29-12495 


“Hiding from the dangers of a Mexican rev- 
olution, three American children (who are 
the author’s), born in Yucatan and speaking 
the Maya language, accompanied by native 
servants, wander for days, in a Swiss Family 
Robinson sort of way, through an almost in- 
terminable cave in Yucatan.’’—Sat R of Lit 


Boston Transcript p4 Jl 17 '29 330w 

“This story of fact and fiction has rather 
more background than the ordinary adventure 
tale and it does give an excellent picture of 
many of the ancient customs, the habits of the 
animals, and the character of the ancient popu- 
lation. The didactic side is not too strongly em- 
phasized, thrilling adventures keep up the in- 
terest of the youthful reader. The book is 
quaintly ——— by the Ry daughter, 
Abby Py mpson.”’ M. Tozzer 
at R. of Lit 6:162 S 21 '29 420w 
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Now READY---- 


The long awaited Supplement 
to Granger’s Index to Poetry, 1919-1928, has at last 
come from the press. Librarians are so thoroughly 
acquainted with Granger’s Index, and its extreme im- 
portance in library work, that no further word is 
necessary about the Supplement except to say that it 
the work right up to date by covering 126 an- 
thologies which were issued in the years 1919 to 1928. 
The price is $8.00, special net. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - 


Chicago 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 


bargains to those listed below. 


Because of a limited book budget, you may 


have passed these books up at the regular published prices, but at these ridicu- 


lously low prices, you cannot afford to pass them up now. 


Here is your chance 


to get these books BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at only 


a fraction of the published prices. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs con- 


tain hundreds of similar bargains. 
FREE COPY of our 36-page 
Book Catalog No. 212-W. 


Sincerely Yours, 


WRITE FOR 


Descriptive 


Jargain 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean- 
Aubry. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. eae 
1.9 


JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Darwin- 
ism and other essays; Studies in Religion; Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; The Unseen World and other Essays. 
In 4 volumes. ($10.00). Sold in sets only. $2.98 


ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR AL- 
LAN POE. Hervey Allen. In 2 fully illustrated vol- 
umes. 1926. ($10.00), $2.98 
THE POETRY CURE. 


A Medicine Chest of Verse, 


Music and Pictures. Compounded by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ($6.00), $1.98 
ITALIAN PLEASURE GARDENS. Rose Standish 
Nichols. Profusely illustrated. Boxed. 1928 (9100s 


John S. Humphreys, A.1.A 


BERMUDA HOUSES. ; 
beautiful half-tone plates. M. 
$5.95 


Illustrated with 18! 
Jones, 1923. ($15.00), 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. The New Dic- 
tionary of Thoughts. Originally compiled by Tryon 
Edwards, D.D. Revised and enlarged, 1927. 724 pages. 
($7.50), $2.75 
THE DAWES PLAN. George P. Auld, formerly Ac- 
countant-General of the Reparations Commission. Fore- 
word by Rufus C. Dawes. 1927. ($2.50). 68c 


TAMMANY HALL. M. R. Werner, author of ‘Bar- 
num.’’ Fully illustrated. 1928. ($5.00), $1.98 
NAUGHTY KILDEEN. Marie, Queen of Roumania. 
Profusely illustrated by Job. 1927. ($2.50), 88c 


ON ENGLAND; AND OTHER ADDRESSES. Stanley 
Baldwin, First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. 1926. ($4.00) 98c 


A * aah “wy HISTORY OF THE STATE OF new 
YORK. In 4 vols. covering from 1774-1905. De 
Seemaied Alexander, LL.D. 1906-1923. ($15.50), Fs 95 


THE PRESIDENCY vs. HOOVER. Samuel Crowther. 
1928. ($2.50), 75¢ 
A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES: 
Mythology, Religion, Literature and Art. From the 
German of Dr. Askar Seyffert. aepee and edited 
with additions, by Henry Nettleship, M. A., and J. E. 
Sandys, Litt. D. With more than 450° illustrations. 
($12.00), $4.95 
DISRAELI: piles ” «acuta Em & 
lustrated. 1925. ($4. 

“The one soaeeetenaie Genius of his age. 
PERSONALITIES OF ANTIQUITY. Arthur Weigall. 
1928. ($3.00), 98c 


WOODROW WILSON. Life and Letters. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. 1927. 1510.00), 
$1.98 


Raymond. Il- 
$1.25 


ROBERT rt STEVENSON. G. 


K. Chesterton 
1928. ($2.00) $8c 


THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edward 
McCurdy. Fully illustrated. 1928. ($3.50), $1.48 
THE FIFTEEN FINEST SHORT STORIES. Chosen 
and edited by John Cournos. 1929. ($2.50), 88c 
THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1928: And the Year- 
book of the American Short Story. Edited by ward 
J. O’Brien. 1928. ($2.50), 98c 
SELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. America 100 years ago. John James 
pots ey 1926. ($4.50), $1.75 
WALTER H. PAGE’S LETTER TO WOODROW WIL- 
SON. Being volume 3 of The Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. Burton J. Hendricks. Containing the let- 
ters to Woodrow Wilson, which were not available until 


Wilson’s death released them for publication. Fully 
illustrated. 1926. ($5.00). $1.35 
Colonel E. M. House says of these letters, ‘‘I have 


never read anything that can compare with them. They 
are destined to become classics.’’ 


1776: A Day-by-Day Story as Seen and Lived by the 
People of that Momentous Revolutionary Year. Jona- 
than Rawson. 1927. ($3.00), $1.25 


JOHN PAUL JONES IN RUSSIA. Frank A. Golden. 
Fully illustrated Edition limited to 1001 numbered 
copies. 1927. ($10.00), $3.98 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 
Charles Seymour. Vols. 1 and 2. Illustrated. 1926. 
($10.00), $2.63 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 1926. Edited by Mal- 
colm C. Solomon. With 100 remarkable reproductions 
of contemporary Etchings and Engravings. 1926 
($10.00), $3.98 

The 1923 and sone editions of this same work fetch 
from $40.00 to $60. 


PLAIN PEOPLE. E. W. Howe, 
“The Story of a Country Town,’’ etc. 1929. 


famous author of 
($3.00), 
$1.25 


FIRST CROSSING OF THE POLAR SEA. Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth. Profusely eee 
1927. ($5.00), $1.10 
PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. Paul Guillaume and 
Thomas Munro. Illustrated with 41 full page plates. 
1920. ($6.00), $1.98 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. William Dean Howells. 
Anniversary Edition. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, boxed. 
3.50), $1.35 
THE GRAND TOUR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. William Edward Mead. Large, paper edition, 
with many illustrations from contemporary Oe ee 


($10.00), 

TOURING IN (600. A Study in the Po of 
Travel as a Means of Education. E. S. Bates. With 
many full page illustrations from contemporary sources. 
(35.00), $1.68 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, 


Established 1884 
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J ohn Rathbone Oliver 


Author of Victim and Victor 


OHN RATHBONE OLIVER’S 
father, General Robert Shaw Oliver, 
who was born in Boston in 1847, secured 
a commission in the army during the 
Civil War when he was only seventeen 
and a freshman at Harvard. At the end 
of the war he remained in the army, and 
was captain of cavalry for a good many 
years, and saw a great deal of active 
service among the Indians in the Far 
West. His mother was born in Albany, 
New York, and was the eldest daughter 
of General John F. Rathbone. He him- 
self was born in Albany, and spent his 
early life there. 

He was at school in Albany until he 
was thirteen, and then was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, the headmaster of which at that 
time was Dr. Henry Coit. He left St. 
Paul’s at seventeen, having passed his 
entrance examinations for Harvard, and 
was abroad for almost two years. In 
Germany he studied piano and at one 
time wished to devote his whole life to 
music. Returning to America, he en- 
tered Harvard and was soon immersed in 
undergraduate activities. 

At Harvard, from 1890-1894, he was 
a member of “The Institute of 1770”, 
the Signet, the Hasty Pudding, etc. He 
was head editor of The Harvard Month- 
ly, class poet, and chief marshal of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Day. He graduated 
summa cum laude, with distinction in 
the classics and English. Not knowing 
exactly what to do with himself, he went 
back to St. Paul’s School for three years 
to teach Latin, Greek, and English. 

After three years, he had an opportu- 
nity of going around the world with a 
younger friend. They were away over 
two years. He was abroad off and on 
for almost ten years, and it was only in 
about his thirtieth year that he began to 
take an interest in medicine. He was at 
the time in Austria at Innsbruck, in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, the location of 
an excellent university, second only to 
the University of Vienna. He spent six 





J. R. OLIVER 


years at Innsbruck, taking the full med- 
ical course. 

On his return to America, toward the 
end of 1915, he was offered a position 
at the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital under Profes- 
sor Adolf Meyer. He was the assistant 
resident at the clinic for some time, and 
later began private practice in Baltimore, 
where he has been practicing ever since. 
In 1917, together with others, he 
founded the Medical Service, or Insti- 
tute of Legal Medicine, in connection 
with the Superior Courts of Baltimore. 
To the development of this work he has 
given a large part of his time during 
the past eight years. 

Dr. Oliver’s first novel was Fear: The 
Autobiography of James Edwards. His 
second was Victim and Victor. 

He has now written Four Square: The 
Story of a Fourfold Life. 
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Library Curriculum Studies 
To Appear In February 


The Library in the School 
By Lucile F. Fargo 


Tue first basic book on school li- 
braries. Discusses the adaptation 
of library methods to the needs of 
the school, and, conversely, the 
moulding of educational techniques 
to effective library service. Consid- 
ers what the school expects from 
the library, the forms of adminis- 
tration best adapted to meet educa- 
tional needs, and, lastly, general 
problems of administration. 


VARIATIONS necessary for elemen- 
tary schools, junior high and senior 
high schools are kept in mind as 
are also those for different forms 
of organization such as traditional, 
platoon, and various methods of 
individual instruction. 


A Book based on experience, study, 
and on an actual survey of school 
library systems throughout the 
country. Approximately 500 p. 
Cloth. Probable price, $3.00. 





Introduction to Cataloging 
and the Classification 
of Books 


By Margaret Mann 


EMPHASIZEs principles, rather than 
detailed methods, although detail 
pertinent to the classification and 
cataloging of books is considered 
and evaluated. The three great 
American classification schemes— 
Dewey, Cutter, L.C.—are described, 
the L.C. system especially being 
treated more comprehensively than 
in most classification manuals. 


Tue functions and theory of cata- 
loging are set forth with discus- 
sions of author and title, classified, 
and dictionary catalogs. Subject 
headings, the use of L.C. cards, ne- 
cessary records, and the organiza- 
tion of the catalog department are 
also treated. A useful feature is 
the model catalog of L.C. cards il- 
lustrating A.L.A. rules. Approxi- 
mately 420 p. Cloth, Probable price, 
$3.00. 


Just Published 





Reference Work by James I. Wyer 


315 p. 


Cloth, $2.50 


American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Rebecca West 


Author of Harriet Hume 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new novel 

by Cicily Isabel Fairfield would 
create little excitement in the literary 
world for few people know that it is 
the real name of Rebecca West, the Eng- 
lish critic and novelist, whose third nov- 
el Harriet Hume was recently pub- 
lished. When Cicily Fairfield deserted 
the stage for literature, when discour- 
aged by the tendency of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art to cast her as “a 
wrinkled old cronie”, she took the pen 
name which has since become so well 
known from the heroine of Ibsen’s Ros- 
mersholm, a part she had played many 
times in a repertoire company. 

Perhaps the best picture of Rebecca 
West that one can find is G. B. Stern’s 
article on her which appeared in Books. 

“Years ago,” says the author of The 
Matriarch, who is a very good friend 
of Miss West’s, “Rebecca had a reputa- 
tion for being untidy, partly because she 
was an ardent feminist, and it was then 
traditionally maintained that these young 
rebels could not but be untidy, unwoman- 
ly and unattractive; and partly because 
she had very little time or opportunity 
during the confused events of her girl- 
hood, to attend to her physical well be- 
ing.” 

“My first introduction to her was being 
asked to do up her blouse by candle-light 
in the hall of a fantastic ramshackle 
boarding-house in Maidenhead. Rebec- 
ca’s hair was then perpetually combed to 
a frenzy by her agitated fingers, and she 
was packing several trunks—I don’t 
quite know why—in the hall. But even 
at that time her tiny, meticulous hand- 
writing separated itself from the bewil- 
derment of her surrounding circum- 
stances, as if in mocking comment on the 
rest; elegance held in leash. Nowadays, 
the leash is broken, and she has an al- 
tered reputation for wearing, with mad- 
dening equanimity, clothes of a design 
and build and tender selection that reveal 
how, all along, she has been their lover, 
though only recently their conqueror. 
“Her judgment is like a fine Toledo 











REBECCA WEST 


blade cutting away the first rate from 
the second rate. We have very few 
good critics in England,” she goes on, 
“it is hardly regarded as an important 
art over here, as in France. Either 
France or Germany, had they owned 
her, would have paid infinitely greater 
tribute by now to her leadership in this 
line. 

“Rebecca has been attacked as a purely 
destructive critic. That is because it is 
so difficult to forget how divinely funny 
she is, in her demon moods. But it is 
not true to state that she so much enjoys 
dealing death by a thousand slices, that 
she deals it, with Chinese zest, even 
where undeserved. She would always 
give a generous and welcoming hospital- 
ity to any first-rate stuff that came 
along.” 

Her reputation as a novelist rests upon 
two short books, The Return of the 
Soldier, the story of the fancies of a 
shell-shocked veteran, and The Judge, an 
unconventional love story. Harriet 
Hume is her first book of fiction in five 
years. 
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The UNITED STATES CATALOG is a necessity—it is the Librarian’s 
LIBRARIAN. 


THE H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
CATALOG 
STAND 


Will help you to use the large, 
bulky volume with ease and con- 
venience; will lengthen its life of 
usefulness and reduce replacement 
costs. 


Quartered oak, five-ply laminated top, in $ 1 0 50 f. o. b. 
light golden oak or medium antique oak finish. ° Springfield, Mass. 


We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 























McClurg’s— 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to our 
care. This is made possible by our long years of ex- 
perience in handling the book business of Public Li- 
braries, Schools, Colleges and Universities, together 
with our comprehensive stock of books of all American 
publishing houses. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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J. B. Priestley 
Author of The Good Companions 


B. PRIESTLEY was born in Brad- 

* ford, Yorkshire, England, in 1894. 
He served for the entire war period as 
man and officer in the British army in 
France. As a convalescent officer he 
amused himself with writing essays for 
the Yorkshire Observer shortly before 
going up to Cambridge (Trinity Hall) in 
1919. 

At the University he took a leading 
part in the journalistic and literary ac- 
tivities of the colleges and won a con- 
siderable outside reputation as a parodist 
with his little volume Brief Diversions. 
This was followed almost at once by a 
book of essays Papers from Lilliput. Al- 
most immediately upon leaving Cam- 
bridge for London he became literary ad- 
viser to one of the largest publishing 
houses and began a series of essays in 
The Challenge which were afterwards 
reprinted in J for One, the book which 
first brought his work into the notice of 
the more important critics in England 
and America. 

He contributed a number of critical 
essays to the London Mercury and was 
subsequently invited to write for many 
of the better known periodicals in Eng- 
land. His witty reviews of contempo- 
rary novels in The Daily News (to 
which he has been a constant contribu- 
tor) became one of the best known fea- 
tures of the newspapers and soon he pub- 
lished his Figures in Contemporary Lite- 
rature. Within the past year he has writ- 
ten another critical volume, The English 
Comic Characters. His George Meredith 
has been announced for the English Men 
of Letters Series. He has also written 
an anthology Fools & Philosophers, se- 
lections from the great comic passages in 
English literature. 

Few other authors of the post-war 
generation in England have contributed 
to so many varying fields of letters. Mr. 
Priestley is known as essayist, critic, 
novelist, poet, parodist, causeur, humor- 
ist and wit. He is also said to be one 


of the most brilliant and amusing con- 
versationalists in London literary circles 























J. B. PRIESTLEY 


today. As the regular essayist of the Eng- 
lish Saturday Review he follows on the 
heels of Max Beerbohm and Bernard 
Shaw. 

Recently Mr. Priestley gave up all 
journalistic activities and retired to the 
English countryside where he intends to 
devote all his time to pure literature. He 
will be missed in the literary circles that 
intersect Fleet Street where he was one 
of the most popular visitors. 

Mr. Priestley’s latest book is The Good 
Companions, recently published in Amer- 
ica. 


Transfer 


Publications of Elliot Holt, who has 
gone out of the field after four months 
of independent operation, have been 
acquired by Coward-McCann. After 
leaving the Henry Holt firm last Spring, 
Mr. Holt announced his intention to 
publish but one book a month. The plan 
apparently did not fit into the present 
system of book distribution and he has. 
abandoned the idea. 
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On The Collejut 


Ce Collejut! Yes, we are Colle- 
jut! Nothing intermejut! No, MA’AM!” 

Sc went the lyric of the hour, a year or 
two ago, to the accompaniment of a sprightly 
syncopated melody. One dismissed the song 
as nothing of importance, no true reflection 
of the spirit of our institutions of higher 
learning; if anything at all, nothing save an 
echo, and one not free from distortion, of 
the frothy animal spirits of the undergraduate. 

But was one right in so dismissing it? I 
have serious doubts. Is the factor (which is 
rather well expressed in that corrupt mon- 
strosity, Collejut)—is the concept Collejut, I 
ask, as ephemeral, as transient, as unimportant, 
as purely incidental to higher learning as one 
would suppose? I admit the naturalness of 
the supposition. It doesn’t seem credible that 
the rah-rah whoopee is essential to the seri- 
ous business of preparing young men and 
women to be economic units of value of lead- 
in them to appreciations of culture, art and 
science. On the contrary the superficial view 
is that this is the lighter side of college-life, 
that it has no real meaning, that it is a sop 
to the exuberance of youth, that it is inevit- 
able, but after all a handicap upon the chief 
aim and purpose of a college career. The 
Collejut, in a word, does not seem truly edu- 
cational. It smacks of small town hoodlum- 
ism, 

But I revert to my doubts. They are en- 
gendered by the fact that, so far as I can 
judge, the learned faculties of administration 
do not stop with mere toleration of the Colle- 
jut. On the contrary, the Collejut is encour- 
aged; it is given official or semi-official en- 
dorsement. The laws of Collejut are set forth 
to the prospective student almost with solem- 
nity, 

Specific allusion is made to the practice 
of sending to new students, about to enter 
freshman classes, small badly-printed manuals 
called hand-books. The impression on glanc- 
ing over the first of these that comes to the 
eye is that it represents an idiosyncrasy of 
the particular college from which it comes. 
But apparently not. It seems to be quite a 
regular thing. 

The hand-book contains much information 
of obvious utility—dates of registration, cost 
of room and board, details about mailing ad- 
dress, how remittances should be sent, the 
program for freshman week, and many similar 
matters of incidental import, calculated to 
make the way a bit smoother for the incom- 
ing novice. All of which is quite clearly 
helpful. But cheek by jowl with such neces- 
sary detail, without any indication whatever 
of dissimilarity, a number of Collejut regula- 
tions are found. They vary in slight detail 
from college to college but they are monoton- 
ously alike in substance. 

ne learns, for instance, that the freshman 
must wear a prescribed headgear, usually a 


cap; that he may not wear garters; that he 
must wear cotton hose, if any; that he must 
adorn himself with a windsor tie; that he is 
not permitted to address a person of the op- 
posite sex on the campus; that he must speak 
to all upperclassmen—and so forward to a 
seemingly limitless regulation of the minutiae 
of the freshman’s apparel and conduct. One 
requirement in particular sticks in the memory. 
The freshman is obliged to carry matches at 
all times. 

The thing is a bit stupefying. One ex- 
amines the hand-book closely to see if there 
is not some error in binding, and to make 
certain that it is truly issued by the college 
and not by a student organization. It appears 
to be issued by the college. Apparently these 
are rules and regulations and have the grave 
approval of the learned administration. If 
such laws for the deportment of freshmen 
appear in the statutes of a single college, one 
might conclude that the administration of that 
college was a curious one. But when they 
are repeated from hither, thither and yon, the 
only reasonable inference is that this required 
deportment and apparel has some hidden but 
vital relation to higher learning. 

An appeal is made to the administrators 
of colleges for the details. What for instance 
is the precise coefficient of correlation between 
cotton socks and a talent for linguistics? The 
absence of garters, now; does this assist the 
student to diligence and skill in research, or 
is the regulation intended to develop appre- 
ciation for the fine arts? Or the mandate to 
carry matches; is this to impress the novice 
with the persistent reminder of his search 
for light? I take it so, for the freshman 
is not permitted to smoke. But it may have 
some far deeper biological or psychological 
significance. No doubt the student should 
avoid the distraction of feminine wiles, but 
to prohibit even a casual good-morning to 
an acquaintance seems a bit thick. There 
must, of course, be a reason and a good one. 
To infer otherwise is to cast most unpleasant 
insinuations upon college heads who evidently 
regard these manifestations of the Collejut 
as important. 

The Collejut cannot be lightly dismissed 
as a gesture of unbridled youth—not when it 
receives the imprimatur of the administration. 
To be compelled to accost young women on 
the street, to make mock proposals of mar- 
riage, to paint the nose pea-green, to take un- 
timely baths in the park fountain at the behest 
of upper classmen, must become exceedingly 
tiresome to a freshman of presumed intellect- 
ual interest who has come to an institution of 
higher learning to be taught abilities, to de- 
velop the soul and mind. But there must be 
cryptic educational values in what appears to 
be the most arrant idiocy. Must be; for the 
alternative is to suppose that all college ad- 


(Continued on page 249) 
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Sylvia Thompson 
Author of The Hounds of Spring 


6¢W7OU wouldn't read half a novel, 

would you?” Sylvia Thompson 
asked Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, when she saw him in 
1926. 

Perhaps Mr. Sedgwick was touched 
by this suggestion of a charming credu- 
lity. He said, at all events, that he would 
read half a novel, and did, coming back 
on the boat. And in spite of the incom- 
patibility of deck chairs and manuscripts, 
he was so impressed by the book that he 
immediately sent for the rest of it. And 
so The Hounds of Spring was published. 

From his acquaintance with Sylvia 
Thompson, as well as from the book, Mr. 
Sedgwick says she is “a genuine compo- 
site of the youth who have grown up since 
the war” a description of her which re- 
viewers of her books endorse. 

She began The Hounds of Spring 
when she was at Somerville College, 
Oxford, in order, according to her own 
story, “to escape eating oranges and play- 
ing the phonograph”—quite literally, lit- 
erature of escape! 

Miss Thompson was born in Scotland 
in 1902, her home was in Lyndehurst, 
England, and she went to school at Chel- 
tenham. Here, at the age of sixteen, she 
wrote her first novel, Rough Crossing, 
which was followed by A Lady in Green 
Gloves. In July, 1926, she married the 
man who shared with H. G. Wells in the 
dedication of The Hounds of Spring, 
Peter Luling, an American artist who was 


AN Alp To 


DeRNG the school and college year thou- 
‘ sands of young people desire to secure 
information regarding a great variety of sub- 
jects for debates and theses. For those at- 
tending colleges and high schools which have 
their own special libraries, or those who live 
in cities which have well-equipped public _li- 
braries, the task is comparatively simple. But 
for students in small towns and rural sections, 
such material often seems impossible to obtain. 

Newspapers, government offices, libraries, 
national organizations and prominent people 
are deluged with requests for information 
on every subject imaginable. The H. W. 

















SYLVIA THOMPSON 


studying at the Slade School in London 
and at Oxford. They have two children. 


Mrs. Luling is convinced that a broad, 
normal life, full of human contacts, is 
more likely to make a good novelist than 
“all the wastes of Bloomsbury, and all 
the chatter of Chelsea.” Since her mar- 
riage, she has brought out two novels, 
The Battle of the Horizons and Chariot 
W heels. 


DEBATERS 


Witson Company has done good service by 
supplying, at small cost, brochures on the 
questions most. frequently chosen for de- 
bates. 


As the logical source for authentic and un- 
biased material on most questions of public 
interest is the United States Government, stu- 
dents and teachers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the booklet “A Bibliography for De- 
baters,” just issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office. It lists the government publications 
available, together with the prices. Copies 
of the booklet will be sent to inquirers free 
of charge—New York Times. 
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(Continued from page 247) 
ministrators are slightly balmy, and that the 
student body is composed of half-wits. Some- 
body, I think, might explain it all. 

One other curious matter is noted in the 
college hand-books. All students are com- 
pelled to purchase, in advance, tickets for foot- 
ball games and like sporting spectacles. 
Furthermore all freshmen are compelled to 
learn the songs and yells and compelled to 
attend home games. The songs, I may say, 
are most atrocious jingles; the rhymes don’t 
rhyme and the feet don’t track. When I say 
I composed better jingles in the third grade, 
I make no claim whatever to infant precocity. 
But that is by the way. The curious matter 
is this compulsion. 

We had supposed (we onlookers, in our 
detachment) that the wild hooraw about the 
dear old school and the grand old team, glori- 
ous even in defeat, the solid concerted yel- 
ling—we had supposed that all this rose spon- 
taneously from over-charged hearts, hearts 
full of sentimental loyalty and affection. 

But the frank, revelatory hand-book raises 
the dull odor of cheese. Students apparently 
do not fight for a place in the stands, do not 
yearn to split eager throats. The spirit of 
dear old Wowie is somewhat, one learns, so- 
phisticated by orders. 

Odd, isn’t it?-—The Kalends of the Wil- 
liams and Wilkinson Company. 





Americanization Abroad 


When just a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago Napoleon wrote, “A hun- 
dred years hence Europe will be either 
American or Cossack,” he showed him- 
self to be an amazing prophet, accord- 
ing to Joseph Delteil, whose Lafayette 
was published recently. 

In a recent newspaper interview in 
Paris, M. Delteil said: “The essence of 
European civilization is American. 
Without intending any allusion to the 
numbers of Americans who visit Europe 
now, the Americanization of Europe is 
proceeding rapidly.” 

He puts this Americanization upon a 
philosophical basis. The American idea 
as he sees it is: “The earth is a business 
affair. The progress of this idea in 
Europe has been impeded by remnants 
of the Mediterranean civilizations, as 
well as by Catholicism and Orientalism, 
but it is growing apace even here. 

“We are adopting American rhythm, 
American mentality; the totality of the 
forces of the world tend toward logical 
— exploitation of the earth,” he 
said. 
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He mentioned the American adora- 
tion of the bathroom and remarked, “I 
suppose one ought to be able to concil- 
iate the mind and the bathroom, but it 
looks difficult, for the two are never 
found together—in a nation, I mean, not 
with individuals. 

“Indeed, I think that’s a formula 
every one ought to try to realize—mind 
and bathroom. At present the intellec- 
tuals, poets and thinkers are left to 
starve to death. In ten years society 
will shoot them.” 
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Elsie Singmaster 





LSIE SINGMASTER lives on the 

battlefield of Gettysburg in a charm- 

ing house and garden close to the Luth- 

eran Seminary of which her father was 

president for many years-the same sem- 
inary that gave the name to 


in Harrisburg. There Mr. Lewars died 
in 1915, and she returned to her father’s 

house in Gettysburg. 
Elsie Singmaster was born in Schuy]l- 
kill Haven, Pennsylvania, a town on the 
edge of the coal regions. 





the “Ridge” during the -~——— 
bloody days of July first, | 
second, and third, 1863. 
While still a girl in col- 
lege Miss Singmaster began 
publishing short stories in 
Scribners and Century. 
Among her mature works 
are Basil Everman, Ellen 
Levis and The Hidden Road. 
As early as the days when 
she was a freshman at Cor- (_ 








Most of her early childhood 
was spent there. Later on 
she lived in Allentown which 
figures in so many of her 
books as Millertown. She 
comes of sturdy stock. On 
her mother’s side she in- 
herited English, Irish and 
French traditions; on her 
father’s side, Dutch and 
German. One of her 
father’s ancestors was a pu- 








nell, Miss Singmaster knew 
she wanted to write. She 
never had much to do with definite 
courses in English. Her training in 
writing came almost unconsciously. She 
says that the most important factors in 
shaping her style were the use of good 
English in her home when she was a 
child, and her reading of books by such 
writers as Scott, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Haggard and Jules Verne. 
From Cornell, Miss Singmaster went 
to Radcliffe where she was graduated in 
1907. A few years after graduation she 
married Harold Lewars and they lived 


FANNY Hurst 


[ cAn almost say that I owe to the public 
= library the greatest mental stimulus of my 
life. It occurred about twenty-five years ago 
when a keen librarian handed across the counter 
a book which she was recommending to a 
youngster in pig-tails. It was Spencer’s First 
Principles. The picture of that librarian’s in- 
telligent, gray-eyed face, the very odor of the 
library room itself, are indelibly impressed into 
my memory. 

In the middle western city (St Louis) where 
I grew uv, books were the most casual aspect 
of the average middle home. There were 
a few “sets” of the classics in meticulously 
dusted rows on glassed-in shelves; Dickens, the 
Waverly novels, Lives of the Saints, Emerson, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Plutarch and the complete works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. A few limp leather editions lay on 


Singmaster 


pil of Martin Luther’s. Her 
great great grandfather was 
the first Lutheran minister ordained 
in America. 

When Miss Singmaster writes for chil- 
dren, she never writes down to them. 
She believes the plot should have all the 
qualities of a good story for adults and 
that the telling should be accurate. 

When Sarah Saved The Day, A Boy 
At Gettysburg, and Sewing Susie are 
some of Miss Singmaster’s children’s 
books. Her latest story You Make Your 
Own Luck, was the Junior Literary 
Guild Selection for August. 


ON LIBRARIES 


the living room table beside the Bible and a 
mail order catalog. Otherwise, he who would 
seek for books must dive into the public li- 
braries, 

There has never been a time even up to the 
present in my intellectual life beginning when 
I was eight or nine years old that the public 
library has not served me as a faithful hand- 
maiden. 

For the 12 years that I attended the public 
schools, both preparatory and high school, and 
later a university of that same middle western 
city, the public library stood at my elbow, not 
as an institution, but as a sanctuary where one 
could go for the advice of intelligent, interested 
librarians and where one could browse at will. 
Personally, my debt to the public library as an 
institution and to librarians as a class is a 
greater one than I can ever hope to pay even 
with everlasting gratitude. 
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Edited by 
MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen plays, easily produced, 
artistic in effect without being elab- 
orate, for Easter, Peace Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and other 
festivals of the church. 

All have been successfully pro- 
duced, in some cases despite limited 
facilities, and the value of the ma- 
terial has thus been fully demon- 
strated by actual use. 
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William Faulkner 


ILLIAM FAULKNER was born 

in Ripley, Mississippi, in October 
1897. In his family background are 
governors, statesmen and generals. A 
curious fact is that his great-grand father, 
also William Faulkner and known as 
“The Colonel”, was the author of one of 
the most popular romantic novels of its 
times The White Rose ef Memphis 
which had much swooning of lovely 
ladies under magnolia trees and quick- 
ening heart beats of gallant swains when- 
ever the gentle ones approached. 

When William Faulkner was a child 
his family moved to Oxford, Mississippi, 
where he has since lived. He has three 
brothers. He attended the University of 
Mississippi, which is located in Oxford, 
taking a general course there for two 
years. During the war he joined the Can- 
adian Flying Corps and became a Left- 
tenant. He received an injury to his 
foot when a plane fell with him. After 
the Armistice was signed he returned to 
Oxford where he has remained constant- 
ly except for a tramp trip through Eu- 
rope and a short period just after his re- 
turn to America when he lived in New 
Orleans for several months, and wrote 
his first novel, Soldiers’ Pay. 

In the spring of 1929 he married Es- 
telle Oldham Franklin and they now re- 
side in Oxford where he does the major 
part of his writing. He does not make 
a living from the books he writes but 
does occasional odd jobs such as painting 
(exteriors). Physically, he is short in 
stature, but he is hardily constructed. 
His hair and eyes are very black. His 
nose broken once is aquiline and his ex- 
pression sharp and keen. He has a ready 
wit and is a brilliant and sure conversa- 
tionalist, with the talent for inventing 
spontaneously extraordinary and imagin- 
ative stories. 

The life he leads is a quite one. He 
doesn’t like cities—his hatred of New 
York is particularly poisonous after a 
few days’ visit. He expects to continue 
living in Mississippi. He has several 
books planned for the future, including 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


a novel, Sanctuary, which will be pub- 
lished in 1930. 


The Motor Age 


Alfred E. Knight, of Smith and But- 
terfield of Evansville, Indiana, reports 
the following scene: 

Lady customer in bookstore: “My 
husband has asked me to get him one 
of the new books and I have forgotten 
the name of it but I think it had some- 
thing to do with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Hudson foiks.” 

Clerk: “I really cannot recall such a 
book, Madam.” 

Lady customer : 
think.” 

Clerk (after a long pause during which 
he has been concentrating on sugges- 
tion): “Ah, I wonder if you had in mind 
Strachey’s new book, Elizabeth and Es- 
sex.” 


She had. 





“Oh, please try and 
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